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OPPORTUNITY. 
Don’t wait for extraordinary opportunities. 
common occasions and make them great.—O. S. Mar- 


Seize 


den. 











This Week’s Convention. 

The convention of the Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion of America, which was held in Chicago this week, was 
marked by a keen interest among those who attended. As 
will be seen on reference to subsequent pages of this issue, 
it was a busy gathering, and affirmative action was taken 
on questions important so every man engaged in the tele- 
phone business. The delegates were unusually faithful in 
their attendance at the business sessions, and there was an 
energy and enthusiasm manifest that pleased all the friends 
of the association. 

As will be seen by reading the resolutions, the new asso- 
The declara- 


tion with regard to a dissolution of the Bell and the 


ciation has undertaken some important tasks. 


Western Electric Co. alliance appeals to TELEPHONY as be- 
ing especially vital. The editorial on this subject in this 
issue was written before the convention met, and it is, there- 
fore, with sincere pleasure that we call attention to the asso- 
ciation’s plank regarding this evil condition. 

If there are to be two associations in the Independent 
telephone field, as now seems likely, TELEPHONY hopes they 
both exert a healthful influence on the industry. 


While a division of forces is seldom advisable, there are 


will 


men who contend there is room for two organizations, 
and that each can fulfill its mission without serious injury 
to the movement. However, that may be, time will tell. 
Meanwhile, TELEPHONY renews its assurance of support to 
the Independent telephone industry as a whole, without 
factional partisanship, and urges all telephone men to work 
for the good of the art. A new year opens before us and 
conditions strongly indicate a prosperous era for the busi- 
ness. Let us all do our share to make these encouraging 


signs a reality. 


The Bell and the Western Electric. 

Most telephone men hold the opinion that the agreement of 
the Bell company with the government to throw its long dis- 
tance lines open to everybody is a good thing for the industry. 
On the assumption that the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is acting in good faith in trying to reach the correct solu- 
tion of telephone problems and establish the business on a 
sound basis, the. logical step for that corporation to take now 
is to separate itself from the Western Electric Co. 

The American Bell is engaged in the business of furnishing 
telephone service. It is an operating company, not a manufac- 
turing concern. If it really means to conform to the govern- 
ment’s demand that it continue in the operating business on 
the square, it cannot continue to afford paternal protection to 
the Western Electric Co., and by the old underhand system 
of hocus pocus, compel all the Bell licensees to buy equipment 
from its manufacturing ally. This practice is contrary to the 
spirit of the new deal enforced by the United States govern- 
ment, and both corporations will, in the long run, be cleaner 
and better for its discontinuance. 

The injustice of the Bell compelling its subsidiary compan 
ies to buy from a certain factory has long rankled in the 
minds of both Bell licensees and Independent companies. It 
is a survival of the old policy of grabbing all the visible rev- 
enue and skimming off all the cream. It is a relic of the 
days when the big trusts stopped at nothing to squeeze every 
dollar out of an industry, and is one of the evils the federal 
authorities are endeavoring to suppress. 

The Bell may own a majority of the stock of the Western 
Electric Co., but the latter—big as it is—is only a drop in the 
bucket compared to the magnitude of the American Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. How foolish it is for the latter to hamper 
itself in its readjustment to the new conditions by clinging 


to the old plan of coercing its subsidiaries to buy only from 
the Western Electric, and trying to drive business into that 
channel. It may produce immediate small profits, but it cer- 
tainly tends to embarrass the Bell’s effort to keep step with 
the new music that Washington has decreed shall be the 
marching tune for “Big Business.” 
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If the new deal means anything, it means a square deal, 
an open field and no favor. Let the Bell divorce its manu- 
facturing branch, and let everybody—Bell and Independent— 
buy in the open market. At present the situation is too one- 
sided. 


ment, but Bell operating companies cannot buy Independent 


Independent operating companies can buy Bell equip- 
equipment. The Western Electric Co. can sell to Independ- 
ents, but Independent manufacturers cannot deal with Bell 
That is not fair. 
much the old monopoly freeze-out game that is passing away. 


companies. Moreover, it resembles too 

It is no longer healthy for a big corporation to be branded 
as a monopoly. The attention such prominence attracts is too 
costly, for it means conflict with the powers at Washington. 
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The wise ones among the so-called trusts are not advertising 
the fact that they are beyond the reach of competition. 
Right here it is significant to note that while Morgan & Co. 
are retiring from the directorates of many big corporations, 
they cut loose altogether from only three—and one of the 
three is the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. The Bell 
corporation can do itself and the telephone industry a vast 
amount of good by divorcing the Western Electric Co. and 
letting the latter stand on its own legs. More credit would 
accrue, also, if this were done voluntarily, for there are men 
studying the question who believe that such a segregation 
could be enforced through the courts. This is the time when 


every tub should stand on its own bottom. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAM FEATURES 


Next Week’s Convention— National | 
Independent Telephone 
Association 
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Hotel La Salle, Chicago 
January, 13, 14, 15, 1914 
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Z TUESDAY, JANUARY 13, 3 P. M. 

Z EX-GOVERNOR HERBERT S. HADLEY, of Missouri, will speak on “The Adjust- 
Z ment of Public Service Corporations to Modern Business Conditions.” 

Y 

y WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14, 10 A. M. 

Z HONORABLE RICHARD YATES, ex-governor of Illinois and member of the Illinois 
Z Public Utilities Commission, will address the convention. 

Z 

j WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14, 2 P. M. 

y PRESIDENT’”S ADDRESS, and full discussion by the most prominent Independent 
Z telephone men in the country, as to the future policies of the National 

Z association and new measures required to be adopted 

Z to meet new conditions. 

ZY 


SS 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 10 A. M. 


N. C. KINGSBURY, vice-president of American Telephone & Telegraph Co., will be 
present, by invitation, to take part in a conference to be held Thursday 
morning for the purpose of explaining the measures necessary to 
carry into effect the details of the recently announced toll 
line policies of the Bell telephone company. Every 
Independent telephone company in the United 
States is invited and should be represented 
at this conference. 


SS 
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Every one interested in Independent telephony should attend this convention and 
participate in the discussions. 
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Convention of Independent Telephone Ass'n of America 


First Meeting of Newly Organized Independent Association Marked by Attendance from Many Sections of 
Country and Active Participation in Discussion by Great Number of Members—Report of 
Proceedings of All Sessions of Convention 


The first annual convention of the Independent Telephone 
Association of America opened at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on 
January 6, with an attendance which President E. B: Fisher, 
of Grand Rapids, declared to be the largest iirst day’s show- 
ing of any telephone convention he had ever attended. About 
150 members were present at the first session representing 
Independent telephone companies in 30 states. After an invo- 
cation by Rev. R. Scott Hyde of the Ravenswood Methodist 
Episcopal Church, an address of welcome was delivered on 
behalf of the city, by Lee D. Mathias, of-the city’s legal de- 
partment. 

THE OPENING SESSION. 

In extending to the Independent telephone men present the 
hospitality of the city, Mr. Mathias said that there were 1,500,- 
000 subscribers of Independent telephone companies within 
500 miles of Chicago and he wished that connections existed 


in so many other ways, should stand almost as the representa- 
tive of monopoly in the telephone industry. He said the city 
had paid an enormous price for its position in this matter 
and would continue to pay an enormous price unless compe- 
tition were brought into the field. Regulation, he stated, was 
able to do some things, but only through competition could 
the best interests of the public be served. In reference to the 
project of the Bell companies to buy the automatic system in 
Chicago and to pay over $6,000,000 for property worth $1,500,- 
000, he said the people should wake up to the fact that, if 
those benefiting by this deal were not allowed to make the 
four and a half million dollars anticipated, they would put in 
the money necessary to make $25,000,000 or $30,000,000 by 
competition. Chicago, he added, 
price for very poor service. 


was paying an enormous 
If Independent companies in 
other communities did not give better. service than was given 
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Members and Visitors in Attendance at rirst Convention of Independent Telephone Association of America, Chicago, Jan. 6, 7, 8, 1914. 


whereby a welcome could be extended to all of them by tele- 
phone. He referred to the development of telephone service 
in the towns and rural communities, for which the Independ- 
ents were almost wholly responsible and then spoke of the 
opposite situation in a large community like Chicago, where 
the question of two telephone systems had been before the 
community and where the public had been inclined to favor 
the Bell system because it served a larger number of sub- 
scribers than the Independent company. He was glad, he 
said, to welcome the representatives of the Independent com- 
panies because of their interest in the development of the best 
telephone service possible from the standpoint of the public. 
The response to the address of welcome was delivered by 
D. M. Neill, of Red Wing, Minn., who, while speaking in 
praise of Chicago, said it could not be understood by tele- 
phone men why Chicago, which had proved its independence 
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in Chicago, they would soon go out of business under com- 
petition. As an illustration of the contrast in rates as be- 
tween cities having competition and those under monopoly, 
he referred to the $48 rate in Minneapolis for unlimited serv- 
ice and asked that this be contrasted with the rates in Chi- 
cago and New York. 

There was no set of men, he declared, who are better able 
to tell Chicago what she ought to do in the telephone situa- 
tion than the men assembled in the convention. Competition 
furnishes the only solution of the local situation in Chicago 
and is the key which will unlock the whole telephone situa- 
tion in the United States. Competition must be permitted, or 
the government will be forced to take over the telephone and 
telegraph lines of the United States. The people will refuse 
longer to submit to tyranny. There cannot be permitted in 
one community a charge of 10 cents or any other amount that 
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is not levied on the people of other communities. The mem- 
bers of this association, he concluded, wished to co-operate 
in every way with municipal authorities to bring about such 
results as connection with the 1,500,000 telephone subscribers 
within 500 miles of Chicago, to which Mr. Mathias had re- 
ferred. 

THE PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 


“The keynote of the address of the association’s president, 
E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, was that enunciated by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his notable book “The New Freedom,” and 
the address was prefaced with an extract therefrom. Mr. 
Fisher said it was evident that the principles there laid down, 
constituted the program of the administration. He said it 
made no difference now, whether the individual members of 
the association did or did not support President Wilson’s 
candidacy; Independent telephone men were in sympathy with 
his doctrines as related to the telephone industry. The key- 
note of the industry was competition—a competition which 
would provide the incentive for invention; which would make 
it possible for the people to enjoy the fruits of inventive 
genius in the telephone field and which would insure prac- 
tical inventions seeing the light of day, rather than being 
suppressed by monopoly, in its self defense of existing in- 
vestment in obsolete apparatus. 

_ The speaker cited contemporaneous authorities in support 
of the fact that there has been, during the last few years, a 
decline in the development of original ideas in American in- 
dustry and manufacture, as compared with the inventive ac- 
tivity of European nations. The remedy is a restoration of 
competitive conditions. The Independent telephone companies 
-have been struggling for competition and are going to 
‘keep at it. 

Mr. Fisher said he had had a talk with one of the repre- 
‘sentatives of the United States Department of Justice, and 
ithis official had said to him in substance: “I had thought that 
‘the telephone business was a natural monopoly, and the one 
exception to the true and general rule of business. However, 
‘I have learned, as a result of my investigations, that the tele- 
‘phone business is not an exception, and I have become as ex- 
treme an advocate for competition as you will find in all 
America, yourself not excepted.” 

' Mr. Fisher said that 17 years of control in the telephone 
field produced 350,000 telephones in the entire country. One 
of the first telephone sets brought west of the Alleghany 
_Mountains was exhibited in Grand Rapids, Mich, as a 
curiosity. On July 1, 1891, the Bell. company had just 1,471 
telephones in Grand Rapids. At the end of the first 17 years, 
the Bell had in the entire state of Michigan 13,163 telephones. 
The speaker said that when he left Grand Rapids for this 
convention, the Citizens Telephone Co. had 12,601 telephones 
.in_ service, 
Continuing, Mr. 


Fisher declared that assuming there is 
such a thing as a natural monopoly, and that the telephone 
is that thing, still it would not do to admit any exception to 
the rule of the new freedom which President Wilson is 


advocating. Competition must be maintained. There must 
be no withdrawal anywhere along the line. The association, 
he declared, had something to do with the change of front 
that has taken place in the last few weeks If wise in its 
actions, the association will continue its relations with the 
Department of Justice and stand ready to assist in every 
right and honorable way. Whether that shall be done by a 
committee to be appointed by the association, or in some 
other way, there should be a continuance of the relations with 
the Department of Justice. 

The speaker said he regarded the recent success in secur- 
ing the Bell company’s agreement with the government as a 
vindication of the purposes for which this association had 
been formed. All Independent men were invited to be a 
part of the new force. He liked the spirit of the convention 
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assembled, and the attendance was the largest, for a first day, 
of any telephone convention he had ever attended. Mr. 
Fisher referred to the Service Department of the new asso- 
ciation and of the benefit which members would derive by 
availing themselves of the service it offered. 

President Fisher then called upon B. G. Hubbell, president 
of the Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y.., 
who addressed the meeting in part as follows: 


ReMARKs By B. G. HUBBELL. 


“The thing that interests men in the telephone business 
today is co-operation. We all know that we are connected 
with a good business—one that is financially strong—but we 
do not get together often enough to hear other men tell what 
we know is true. Sometimes I sit in my office and read what 
the newspapers have to say about regulated monopoly, and 
begin to wonder if, after all, my own attitude is not wrong 
in this matter. Then I will come to Chicago and will attend 
one of these conventions, and hear other men say what I 
really know to be true, and then will be convinced that I am 
right. They won't tell me a thing that I don’t know, but I 
will hear other men declare that the telephone business is a 
good business and I will go home with that added spirit and 
work harder than ever for our interests. 

“That spirit has been lacking, in the last few years, in the 
telephone business. It has seemed to me that the old National 
Association—and it is hard for me to criticise it, because 
many of my friends are members of that association—has 
struggled harder to find ways to let men out of the tele- 
phone business than to find ways to allow men to progress. 
It seems that the whole effort has been to find some method 
of inaction. To my mind there is no necessity for a na- 
tional association to allow.men to get out of the telephone 
business. We want an association that will be helpful to 
allow men to stay in the telephone business. This associa- 
tion was organized for that purpose. There is opportunity 
for those in the Independent telephone business to belong to 
this association, and every Independent man who wants to 
stay in the business should be a member of this association. 

“There has just occurred a series of important events, 
things. we have been hoping for for the last five or six 
years. The Interstate Commerce Commission has _inter- 
ested itself in the business. The Department of Justice 
has brought suit on the Pacific Coast. President Wilson has 
faced the issue. The government has pleaded with some of 
us to get together the Independent people so that it could 
be known what remedies were desired. The directors of the 
old association have sat on the lid. Nothing must be done. 
A few of us have gotten out from under the lid so that we 
would have a place to come to, so that we could meet with our 
friends whom we knew were Independent men at heart. I 
have a letter from the president of the National association. 
written last September, to the effect that there were no mat- 
ers of importance before the Independents. 

“At the last meeting of this association we adopted a plat- 
form of general principles, which was presented to the De- 
partment of Justice, and on the basis of that platform, the 
understanding between the government and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. was reached. If you will read 
the resolutions of the last meeting of this association and 
then read the agreement between the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Department of Justice, you will {nd 
that our platform was the basis of that agreement, article 
for article. No association has ever demanded a settlement 
so far-reaching in results, or that has been so earnestly “e- 
ceived by the people at large. This settlement has broug!t 
confidence to the general public and has opened up a new 
future for the telephone business that we never hoped (0 
have, and this association should be given full credit for 
this result.” 
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ProposED UNION OF THE Two ASSOCIATIONS. 


Gilbert H. Thompson, of Ohio, was next called upon by 
the chair. Mr. Thompson said that it seemed good to once 
more look into the faces of his friends, men whom he knew 
were there representing real, true, earnest competition in the 
telephone industry. “We have in our country,” he continued, 
“one of the greatest industries that the world has ever known 
and we are its votaries and we are the people who live by it. 
We started to give the people of the United States, unre- 
stricted transmission of intelligence, and the business has 
grown by such leaps and bounds that no one has been able 
to finance it. Years have gone and we have done our work 
in fighting the battles of Independent telephony. A _ short 
time ago this association was started and I wondered whether 
or not we were not making a mistake in dividing our 
forces and in starting a new association.” 

Mr. Thompson concluded his remarks by proposing a 
union of the two associations and suggested the appoint- 
ment of a committee with this end in view. 

The chair recognized C. B. Randall of St. Paul, who said 
that it had been expected that the question of a union of the 
two associations would come up at some time during the 
convention, but that it had cropped out unexpectedly at this 
time. He then offered a resolution to the effect that the 
association set aside a stated time for the consideration of 
this question, the matter to be taken up at whatever time 
would best fit in with the well arranged program of the 
secretary. The chairman announced that the program al- 
ready provided a time for the consideration of this question, 
and that it had been planned to take the matter up under the 
subject “Telephone Trouble,’ on Wednesday afternoon. 
(Laughter.) The morning session then adjourned. 


TuEsDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the Tuesday afternoon session President Fisher intro- 
duced J. B. Middleton, of Portland, Ore., who read a com- 
munication from Samuel Hill, president of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Portland. This communication 
follows: 


SAMUEL HILL ON THE PRESENT INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION. 


December 22, government ownership of telephones was pro- 
posed by Representative Lewis, of Maryland. Theoretically, 
government ownership is desirable. In England, 30 days 
after the government had taken over the telephone service, 
The Telephone Users’ Association, 10,000 in number, had 
been formed to redress grievances which had already de- 
veloped. Monopoly in governmental hands is only less ob- 
jectionable than in private hands. 

The American business man wants independence; the 
American public demands competition. As is well known, 
there are two competing telegraph companies; also there are 
numerous Independent telephone companies competing with 
the Bell telephone system. If the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. could affiliate with the Independent telephone companies, 
and the Western Union Telegraph Co. retain its affiliation 
with the Bell telephone system, giving two strong concerns 
competing in quality of service rendered, I believe the pub- 
lic would be satisfied. 

Many things are to be considered by the consumer besides 
cost in the operation of a public service plant. 
cheerfulness, accuracy and promptness can be accomplished 
only through the spirit of competition. Monopoly retards 
all development, all progress, and stifles initiative. What 
inducement to invest? An invention once perfected would 
be of no value unless utilized. Why utilize anything new 
when you already command all the business? 

The value of competition is shown by Mr. Lewis’ state- 
ment that in 24 cities of America, averaging 342,486 in popu- 
lation, the average annual telephone rental is $53 under com- 


Efficiency, - 
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petition; while in 36 cities, averaging only 188,629 in popu- 
lation, without competition, $81 is paid in annual rental. 

The importance of emphasizing this, is that this is the 
first time the matter has ever been studied by an Inde- 
pendent source under the quasi authority of the government. 

It is not right to impugn the motives of any man, but 
the present offers of the Bell interests, to give connection 
to Independent companies, should be scrutinized with some 
care. I fear the Greeks bearing gifts. The wooden horse 
left outside the gates of Troy and hauled within the walls, 
gave birth, over night, to an army which captured the city. 

Are there not certain Independent companies now con- 
trolled by the Bell, with which the Bell would like to make 
open connection? What is a proper tariff to charge between 
the Bell company and the Independents for the exchange 
of business? What will be the effect of such connections 
upon the smaller companies, called upon as they constantly 
are, to make further financial arrangements? Can _ they 
borrow as readily as before? 

In proposing to separate the Western Union, what is its 
financial condition if turned adrift to shift for itself without 
telephonic communication? Can it survive? What member 
of the board of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was associated with the former board of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford—the most glaring example of the 
failure of an attempted monopoly in modern times. 

What the American people need more than anything else, 
is honest education on the telephone situation. They must 
be shown the amount of money invested in the Independent 
telephone companies as contrasted with the Bell lines. The 
millions spent in dinging into the ears of the American 
people, through so-called advertisements in the press, to the 
effect that telephony is a natural monopoly; that two tele- 
phone systems are a nuisance, should be counteracted in 
some way. The question should be fairly presented. If the 
American people want competition, they are entitled to it. 
If they want government ownership, they are entitled to it. 
But the government should act as an intermediary and pro- 
tect all the rights of its people. The Independent telephone 
companies of America were called into existence because of 
conditions which were intolerable. The public is quick to 
forget and the attitude of this association is to see to it 
that all the facts are presented before the decision is reached. 

Mr. Middleton then entertained the assembly with some 
splendid stereopticon views taken in the Pacific Northwest, 
showing the city of Portland and vicinity and including some 
remarkable views of the mountains in Oregon and of scenes 
along the Columbia River. 


Lrapititry INSURANCE AND THE COMPENSATION ACT. 


C. G. Alexander, state agent in Chicago of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Co., of New York, presented a paper on “Liability 
Insurance and the Workmans’ Compensation Act,” which was 
in part as follows: 

This subject embraces the relation the compensation laws 
bear to the liability laws in the various states. It will 
naturally be impossible in a limited time to go into the dif- 
ference in the laws in each state. It will, therefore, be suf- 
ficient, possibly, to say in a general way wherein the differ- 
ence lies between the present law and the old one. 

I have often been asked the question as to what is the 
main difference between liability insurance and compensa- 
tion insurance. The answer to that question will, in a meas- 
ure, answer also the question as to what is the difference be- 
tween the two laws. I can, therefore, say that the employers’ 
liability insurance is intended to assume only the legal lia- 
bility of the employer to injured employes. In other words, a 
policy of insurance based on negligence, is only effective 
when negligence can be shown, with the exception that if a 
suit is started against an empleyer, the contract agrees to 
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defend that suit in order that the question of negligence may 
be determined. Compensation insurance,* on the contrary, 
means that in the event of an employe being injured during 
the course of his occupation, the loss of time will be taken 
care of by the insuring company under such terms as is pre- 
scribed by the specific law of the state wherein the accident 
happened. As a rule, the present laws prescribe for one-half 
wages, beginning after the eighth day of disability. In some 
states this is extended to a two-week period. This half-wage 
payment must continue for a period of eight years, provid- 
ing the injured man is disabled for that length of time. In 
Illinois, there is a further provision that if disability con- 
tinues beyond the eight-year period, a pension of one-third 
wages is allowed for the balance of the disability. In the 
event of death, a maximum sum is allowed equal to four 
years’ wages, with a minimum payment of $1,500 and a maxi- 
mum of $3,500, in Illinois. In New York, the amount for 
death, includes a pension to the widow as long as she lives 
and remains in widowhood. 

One main difference between these two forms of insurance, 
or in other words, the two kinds of law, lies in the fact 
that for every eight and one-half men who were injured 
under the common law, but one man received indemnity, or 
was able to prove negligence on the part of the employer, 
whereas, under the compensation law, for every eight and one- 
half men who were injured eight and one-half men secured 
indemnity of some sort. 

In a number of states where there are no compensation 
laws, the liability laws have Been changed so that the de- 
fense of fellow servant and assumption of risk has been 
practically eliminated, the consequence being that it imposes a 
greater liability upon the employer than formerly existed. 

Perhaps a word as to the advisability of working under 
the compensation laws in those states where it is optional 
to elect which to do, may be of moment. We will take, for 
instance, Illinois; if an employer elects not to accept the 
compensation, and therefore be liable for the definite pay- 
ments prescribed, he forfeits his right to the three main 
defenses, namely: Assumption of risk; contributory negli- 
gence, and fellow servant. 


You will all agree that these three defenses are the ones 
most relied upon to win a negligent case. For instance, a 
man falls from a telephone pole. Formerly, a lineman would 
be obliged to assume the risk of working in a dangerous po- 
sition, providing there was no defect in the pole or wires, or 
other appliances which were furnished him to use, and if he 
made a misstep and fell, it was his own fault, and he could 
not recover from his employer. If, however, the defense of 
assumption of risk is removed, it is not difficult for the in- 
jured man to collect damages. The fellow servant law works 
in the same way. Two men may be employed on the same 
piece of work, and in handling a pole, one of the men is care- 
less and injures his partner, under the old law there would 
probably be no negligence on the part of the employer, but 
with the fellow servant law removed, the verdict would un- 
doubtedly be against the employer. Then again, there is the 
question of financial loss operating outside of the compensa- 
tion law, places the employer at the mercy of the jury, and 
in this state, the only limit on the judgment is $10,000 in 
case of death. 


It might be interesting at this point to call attention to - 


the case of Freeman vs. Kansas City Telephone Co., which 
was decided in the Kansas City Court of Appeals January 9, 
1912. In this case, a 15-year-old boy, taking hold of an elec- 
tric wire was severely burned in the palm of his hand, 
received a burn leaving a permanent scar on his cheek, and 
was unconscious for 28 hours. The two outer toes on one 
foot were so burned as to cause a partial but permanent im- 
pairment of its use. He walks with a limp; his foot pains 
him when standing or at. work; his nervous system was se- 
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verely shocked. It was held that a verdict of $15,000, while 
too large, did not bespeak of passion or prejudice on the 
part of the jury, and while this judgment was afterwards 
reduced to $6,000, the language of the court showed that it 
was in sympathy with the injured person. 

Large judgments are becoming more common as the gen- 
eral public is educated to the question of compensation for 
injuries. If this case had happened under the compensation 
law, the public limit which the telephone company would 
have to pay would be $3,500. You can, therefore, see that 
there is a financial benefit working under the new conditions. 
Many telephone company managers feel that they have but 
little liability for accidents, probably because they have been 
fortunate enough to run along without any for a certain 
period. It may, therefore, be interesting to cite you a few 
cases which have come under my personal observation, and 
to also tell you of the financial loss resultant in those cases: 


Some LrApititry CASES WHERE INSURANCE WaAs PAID. 


First: A lineman driving a spike into the top of a pole 
strikes the spike so that it flies out and hits him in the eye, 
causing him to lose his hold and fall to the ground: 
Loss, $500. 

Seconp: An employe putting on a guard to protect the 
telephone wire from an overhead electric light wire made a 
connection between the iron brace which he was holding and 
the electric light wire by one of his tools, causing his arm 
to be severely burned: Loss, $3,000. 

Tuirp: An employe stringing wires on the pole reached 
up and unintentionally grasped an electric light wire, causing 
death: Loss, $3,500. 

FourtH: A girl using a telephone in her home received a 
shock in her left ear, causing an abscess; she sued and col- 
lected a $2,000 judgment, the cause of the accident being found 
outside of her home, where a telephone wire and an electric 
light wire hung within eight inches of each other and when 
the wind blew, these wires became connected. 

FirtH: An employe standing on a brace on which was a 
telephone wire reached up and touched an electric light wire. 
forming complete connection through his body, resulted in 
death: Loss, $3,000. 

StxtH: A woodpecker drilled a hole in a telephone pole, 
and when the employes were on the pole the weight caused it 
to break where the woodpecker had made his nest. Two em- 
ployes were badly injured: Loss, $4,000. 

SEVENTH: School children on their way home noticed a 
wire dangling on the sidewalk; a boy took hold of ‘it and 
was instantly killed. The telephone wire had broken and 
fallen across the trolley wire and therefore,: carried a very 
high current: Loss, $5,000. 

From this list you will realize that an accident may hap- 
pen from the simplest cause. I am not here, however, to d 
more than to call your attention to a condition which affects. 
possibly, the payment of dividends to your various stock- 
holders at the end of the year. 

When the first compensation law was proposed, it naturally 
met with considerable opposition on the part of employers 
of labor. It was thought at first that the burden would be 
too great. As time has gone on and experiments have been 
conducted in foreign countries, it has proven to be one 01 
the best laws that was ever enacted. 

The general public is becoming educated in the matter of 
compensation, and the different states in which laws are now 
in force will show the trend in this direction. Following is a 
list of the states in which there are now compensation laws. 
varying in some degree from each other as to the amounts 
payable and method of operation, but all having the same 
basic principle, that the industry must pay the cost of in- 
dustrial accidents: 


Arizona, California, Minnesota, 


Connecticut, Michigan, 
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Rhode Island, Texas, Washington, Illinois, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, West Virginia, Nevada, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Oregon, New Hampshire, Maryland. Laws will take ef- 
fect on July 1, 1914, in Iowa and New York. 

One point, perhaps, may be worthy of mentioning, and that 
is that the law, as changed, applies only to the relation be- 
tween employer and employe. The rights of the general public 
have not been changed, but the chance of a claim for dam- 
ages in case of injury is necessarily increased, because of the 
education of the public to expect compensation. We will 
take, for instance, a laborer in a factory who has received 
compensation for an injury; one of his family receives a 
shock over the telephone, and the first thought which enters 
the mind of the laborer is how much they can receive from 
the telephone company. This condition must be confronted, 
and you will all agree that it is bound to result in more or 
less expense. 

Do you realize that during the year 1914, according to 
past experience, 23,055 men will be killed while at work and 
300,000 men will be so seriously injured that they will lose 
many weeks of time, be put to great expense for physicians’ 
services, and in most of the cases their families will suffer 
for the necessities of life? At least that will be so in states 
where no compensation laws are in force. The economic loss 
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distributed among the products which he consumes, and in- 
asmuch as practically all states will have identical laws, the 
item of cost will be the same, and an employer will not be 
under a burden which is not shared by his competitor in 
another state. 

PAPER By ALDERMAN MERRIAM. 

Professor Charles E. Merriam, a member of the Chicago 
City Council, and of the council committee on oil, gas and 
electric light, which has charge of all dealings with the tele- 
phone companies in Chicago, was next introduced. Pro- 
fessor Merriam discussed the “City’s Relation to Public Serv- 
ice Corporations,” in part as follows: 

The public has a right to demand, and will insist that 
public service corporations should cease their efforts to con- 
trol party organizations as they have done in the past. The 
activities of public utilities companies in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco and a hundred other 
cities, have been the bane of the political life of these com- 
munities. The unblushing control of party machines by 
public service corporations, the financing of campaigns by 
these utilities and the secret alliances with aldermen and 
other public officials, must. cease. 

The regulation of public service corporations in large cities 
should be left in the hands of the local authorities. The 
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can only be reckoned in millions. If this country were con- 
fronted with a war in which we knew for a certainty that 
this terrible loss of life and injuries to persons would surely 
exist, it would not take the public many days to create a 
feeling which would in some way prevent that calamity. What 
are we doing to prevent it? It is estimated that of 100 ac- 
cidents, 25 per cent. are the fault of the employes; 25 per 
cent. could be prevented by care on the part of the employer, 
and 50 per cent. are just plain accidents, which can not be 
foreseen. We can at least eliminate, therefore, 50 per cent. 
that is, the accidents which are due to the carelessness of 
the employer, and in a large measure to the employes, by 
proper safeguards. Human nature is frail—employes will be 
careless, and this carelessness now becomes a cost to the em- 
ployer, who, in turn, must pass the burden along to the 
general public. 

Therefore, as we get around the wheel, we find that the 
employe really pays the cost of his own accidents, which is 


recent act of the state legislature of Illinois, in tearing away 
from Chicago supervision of its local utilities was the greatest 
outrage ever committed upon an American city. Local con- 
trol is necessary, in order that the enormous interests rep- 
resented by utility corporations may be offset by the combined 
interest of the community. In the city of Chicago the com- 
bined capitalization of our public utilities now exceeds $500,- 
000,000 and the time is rapidly approaching, if it has not al- 
ready arrived, when the control of all our utilities will be in 
the hands of a single corporation or holding company. The 
argument, that the organization of a state commission is 
desirable in order to remove public ufility questions from 
politics, is deceptive and misleading. The real purpose is to 
substitute state politics for local politics, for the reason that 
in the state elections, the pressure of the people who use 
street railways, gas, telephone and electric light can be less 
easily and effectively exerted. The public utility corporations 
often prefer state control to local control, because it enables 
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them to escape on the immediate, direct and insistent pressure 
of those who know most about the kind of service and 
rates given. 

Public service corporations must be satisfied with reason- 
able returns on the fair value of their property. The day of 
the promoter in this well-developed field is about over, and 
his place will be taken by the investor. Over-capitalization of 
public utilities is now carried on at the peril of those who 
help to finance such schemes. The courts have recognized 
that rates must be based on the fair value of property, and 
not upon hypothetical, mythical or false valuations. 

The public is entitled to receive from utility corporations 
the best modern type of service. The “pitiless publicity” of 
modern times will not permit new patents and inventions to be 
buried in the “graveyard.” The public is entitled to the 
prompt use of the most recent inventions and appliances and 
will not be- charitable toward their concealment or delay. 

The recommendation of the National Civic Federation of 
1907, that every city should be given the legal and financial 
power to municipalize its public utilities if it wishes, is still 
as sound as when first made. Every city should have the op- 
tion of owning and operating its public utilities or of super- 
vising a system of private operation. Just as an individual 
has the legal power to buy or rent a house, as seems most 
advantageous to him, so a city should have legal and financial 
authority to undertake the operation of a transportation line 
itself, to supervise such operation by a private company, or to 
enter into a partnership or similar relation with a private 
company: : 

The public utilities of our country are passing through a 
period of probation. They do not have the alternative before 
them of public regulation or no regulation. They do not have 
before them the alternatives of stringent regulation or lax 
regulation. The alternative that is presented is between a 
thorough-going public regulation and a public ownership. If 
public service corporations submit to a system of stringent 
public regulation in good faith, if such a system can be suc- 
cessfully worked, then private ownership or municipal part- 
nership is likely to be the rule. If, however, these corpo- 
rations are unwilling to submit to regulation or are successful 
in blocking adequate regulation, then the community is likely 
to exercise its other and only alternative. This question will 
not be determined on doctrinaire grounds, but will be de- 
cided by the conditions and circumstances governing local 
conditions, 

At the conclusion of Alderman Merriam’s talk, the mem- 
bers were again treated to a stereopticon exhibition. The 
“movie” film known as “Spinners of Speech,” which was 
described in TELEPHONY of November 15, was thrown upon the 
screen, and was thoroughly enjoyed by all members present. 
This exhibition included moving pictures of line construction 
under difficulties in the Rocky Mountains, of the laying of a 
telephone cable across San Francisco bay, of the work of the 
repairmen in a city exchange and in the manholes in the city 
streets, and of the work of the operators in a large exchange. 
It concluded with moving pictures showing all of the various 
operations by which a mine superintendent in Denver talked 
by long distance with the president of his company in a hotel 
in New York City. 


CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

President Fisher announced the selection of the following 
committee on resolutions: B. G. Hubbell, New York; George 
W. Robinson, Minnesota; F, L. Bohn, Indiana; W. L. Good- 
rich, Wisconsin; J. B. Middleton, Oregon; J. C. Casler, 
Texas, and C. L. Ovid, Vermont. The session then adjourned. 

THe WepNESDAY MorNING SESSION. 

The session Wednesday morning was opened with prayer 
by Dr. F. L. Selden, of the Ravenswood Presbyterian Church. 
Pictures of President Fisher and others prominent in the as- 
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sociation activities were then thrown on the screen. These 
were followed by a “movie” picture “Hello Troubles,” which 
depicted a flirtation between various persons in offices in ad- 
joining buildings in which the telephone took an active part. 


INDEPENDENT TELEPHONY. WHAT SHALL IT BE? 


C. B. Randall, of St. Paul, Minn., was then called upon 
for his address, “Independent Telephony. What Shall it Be?” 
Mr. Randall considered the types of telephone business outside 
of the Bell organization as of two distinct classes, those 
engaged in the business as a business and who are in it to 
stay, and those engaged in telephone business for the reason 
that they see an opportunity to sell out the property to the 
Bell or to anyone who will purchase it. They are not in the 
business to stay. The needs of this latter class are exactly 
opposite to those of the first type. It is not to be expected 
that these two types will be found in one association, and one 
association meeting the needs of one type will not supply the 
needs of the other. 

The Independent Telephone Association of America was 
organized as a result of many questions coming up of vital 
importance to the Independent telephone men. The first ques- 
tion was the attitude of the people of the United States to 
the telephone business, whether it should be regulated by gov- 
ernment commissions, through competition, or by operation 
by the people. 

The first step in settlement of these questions was taken 
two years ago by Attorney General Wickersham and evidence 
was produced by the Independent men. This evidence was, 
however, pigeon-holed and passed on to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission when Mr. Wickersham retired from office. 
The new Department of Justice and government officials un- 
dertook an investigation of the telephone conditions and first 
instituted a law suit in the West. 

Investigations proceeded along three lines, namely, the law 
suit in the Pacific Northwest, investigations by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the investigations by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In these investigations, the Bell com- 
pany was well represented, but Independent telephony was 
not presented by the people of the class now represented in 
the men of the new association. 


That the National association had ceased to furnish what 
was wanted by the Independent field became evident and as a 
result the United Independent Telephone Association of 
America was organized at Pittsburgh a year ago. There 
were many in the Independent field who did not believe in 
two associations and did not join the Pittsburgh organization. 
It was hoped that the organization of this association would 
bring about greater activities on the part of the old National 
association in meeting the needs of the Independents who 
did not favor two associations in the field. 

The last hope for this result was given up when a letter 
was sent out by the president of the National association in 
September last, stating that there was no need of calling a 
meeting of the board of directors for there was no business 
of importance to come before it. As a result, the Independent 
Telephone Association of America was organized and since 
its organization has done more than any other Independent 
telephone organization in its life time. The new organiza- 
tion took steps to get into touch with C. J. Smyth, of Omaha, 
who was acting for the government in the suit against the 
Bell company in the Pacific Northwest and the attorney gen- 
eral at Washington. 

The evidence taken in Chicago in this suit was a result of 
the association’s work. It proved that the conditions in the 
West were also nation-wide and that the steps taken by the 
Bell organization in that section were the same as taken in 
every state. The case, it is now believed, will go forward un- 
til the final decision is rendered. The association should 
therefore continue to assist Mr. Smyth in this suit. 
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Later the opportunity was given the two telephone associa- 
tions to present evidence to Attorney General McReynolds. 
On two occasions officers of the Independent Telephone As- 
sociation of America have gone to Washington and presented 
views of the Independents to the attorney general. 

The resolutions adopted by the board of directors December 
17, 1913, form the basis of the letter of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to Attorney General McReynolds, as 
may be seen by comparison. It is true that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company’s agreement does not give 
all that is given in the resolutions but the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has led the public to believe that it 
has. The association should see that enforcement of the let- 
ter be made in the way the public has been led to believe it 
is intended. 

The association should be represented at the hearings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission which are to be held 
soon. Mr. Randall emphasized in detail the reasons why 
competent representation before the commission is a neces- 
sity. The effort has been made to make of the new associa- 

- tion a body to represent the people believing in the Inde- 
pendent telephone business and intending to stay in it. Some 
criticism has been made of the qualifications necessary for 
membership in the association, but Mr. Randall showed the 
reason for the clause relating to those men having Bell 
affiliations or connections. The applicants for membership 
in the new. association must pass a rigid scrutiny before they 
are fully accepted as members. 

Mr. Randall then touched upon the manufacturing phase 
of the telephone industry, whereby the telephone company 
controls apparatus which cannot be acquired and used by all 
companies. 

The association should furnish service to its members 
such as is furnished by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to all its licencees and for which it pays 4% per cent. of 
their gross earnings. A service of this kind would be to the 
best interest of all Independents. 

On account of the regulation of telephone service by state 
commissions, competition has been placed on the basis of 
quality of service furnished. Local plants in competitive ter- 
ritory can be more economically managed than by an organi- 
zation many miles away. Non-competitive plants will be sold 
to the local people or a municipality, and the local exchange 
will become a local business, operated by local Independent 
men. The same reasoning applies to toll lines. Of the long 
distance business, 80 per cent. is done within 30 miles of the 
originating point, while not 10 per cent. exceeds 150 miles, and 
only 1-10 of 1 per cent. of the subscribers ever use a line 
more than 150 miles length. 

Local toll service can be more economically furnished in 
the same manner as local exchange service by the local com- 
panies. As an example of this, Mr. Randall referred to the 
Independent toll lines of the Tri-State company, of St. Paul, 
Minn., which give more efficient and rapid service than the 
Bell company. The same also holds true in other parts of 
the country where competition exists and where the Bell 
rates are lower. With fair rates and competition alone, In- 
dependent subscribers will not demand Bell long distance 
service, although the effect of the Bell advertising of long 
distance lines will be noticed. 

Independent telephony in the future will, as in the past, be a 
business for optimists. With an increased financial stability 
and with competition and fair rates, the business will expand. 
Already the clouds are beginning to lift and Mr. Randall 
believes that the sun is shining. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT OF ASSOCIATION. 


Upon the completion of Mr. Randall’s address, President 
Fisher introduced J. C. Crowley, Jr., of Superior, Wis., who 
He stated 


told of the Service Department of the association. 
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that it is one of the most important of the association’s ac- 


tivities. He described the scope of the bulletins to be issued 
and which, it is believed, will be of greatest benefit to Inde- 
pendent telephony. 

He stated that in small communities, the life of a small 
switchboard is only from four to five years, and that it is 
due largely to the lack of proper maintenance. The proper 
application of information contained in the bulletins, it is be- 
lieved, will enable the life of switchboards of this character 
to be extended to 10 or 12 years. Mr. Crowley gave’ many 
reasons why the small operator should become a member of 
the association. 


PAPER ON ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS. 


The next paper to be presented was one by John W. Coffey, 
of the Coffey System & Audit Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., on 
“An Accounting System Which Is Simple, Flexible, Practical 
and Meets Requirements of State and National Commissions.” 
Mr. Coffey stated that in preparing the paper he had in mind 
the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
mentioned several differences from the system of the com- 
mission and those promulgated by several of the state com- 
missions, such as differences in the physical year, etc. These 
differences are not serious and are usually adjusted. The 
classification of accounts as adopted by the Indiana commis- 
sion is a good one, as it can be adapted to various systems 
of the smaller companies by the elimination of accounts not 
necessary. ’ 

In deciding upon an accounting system, care should be ex- 
ercised to obtain the system adapted for the particular ex- 
change and the accounts should be kept in the most simple 
manner. Mr. Coffey showed a number of slides illustrative 
of a three-book system specially adapted for companies hav- 
ing an annual income of $50,000 or less. 

The time for adjournment had arrived before the paper 
was completed, and it was carried over and finished during 
the afternoon session. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first paper at the Wednesday afternoon session was 
an interesting talk on “Publicity,” by James C. McCabe, of 
Bay City, Mich., president of the Valley Home Telephone Co. 
of Saginaw. Mr. McCabe was in the newspaper business for 
25 years, up to two years ago, when he became interested in 
the Saginaw telephone company. He has been very success- 
ful in building up the business of that company and was able 
to secure, without opposition, in Bay City, a franchise which 
gives the company $60 a year for business, and $36 a year for 
residence, telephone service, upon securing 6,000 subscribers. 
His success has been chiefly.due, he believes, to a wise pub- 
licity, and his paper was descriptive of the experience of his 
company along this line. At the conclusion of his address he 
showed by stereopticon views several advertisements which had 
proved very effective. In one advertisement the company re- 
produced a brief newspaper editorial which criticised the ser- 
vice of the Bell company. The advertisement’s only comment 
on the editorial was: “The way to solve the poor telephone 
service problem is to install Valley Home telephones.” This 
brought in immediate and large returns. 


AN EXPERIENCE MEETING. 


At the conclusion of Mr. McCabe’s remarks D. M. Neill, 
of Red Wing, Minn., conducted an experience meeting for 
the purpose of permitting those having matters which might 
be helpful to the other members of the association, to discuss 
them briefly. The first speaker was Frank Binkly of the 
Hamilton Home Telephone Co., of Hamilton, Ohio, who told 
of the efforts of his.company to secure physical connection 
with the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., and he 
concluded by offering a resolution that the association in- 
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struct its officers to furnish all the information at their 
command and do all-in their power to support the Hamilton 
company in its demand for the desired connection. After dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of the association’s going on 
record in this specific case, in view of the fact that several 
similar situations, including the one at Hamilton, has already 
been taken up by the board of directors for orderly consider- 
ation, it was voted to refer the resolution to the resolutions 
committee. 

The next speaker, W. F. Goodrich, of La Crosse, Wis., 
gave a brief review of the LaCrosse physical connection case 
and of the decision that had been made to secure a final ad- 
judication in this matter in the courts rather than to accept 
the terms offered in the recent Bell agreement. He said he 
would like in this connection to ask why Independent com- 
panies should pay the Bell company the 10 cents demanded 
in addition to the regular toll charge. 

Mr. Neill said he was glad that question had been raised, 
but he did not think there were any Bell men present to 
answer it. He said he felt like paraphrasing the statement of 
the Revolutionary patriot: “Millions for defense, but not one 
dime to pay the Bell telephone trust.” He said he did not 
believe that Independent companies wanted for one moment 
to. consider paying that charge. Independent companies, he 
said, had reached the present stage by fighting the Bell, and 
he saw no reason why they should now recede and pay tribute 
to them. He hoped the resolutions committee would place 
the association squarely before the public on the question. 


AN ADDRESS ON TRANSMISSION. 


H. T. Currier of the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
then, presented to the convention an important address on 
the subject, “The Little Big Things of. Transmission,” dealing 
with the technical phases of the subject. Mr. Currier’s re- 
marks will appear in a future issue of TELEPHONY, together 
with other valuable points brought out by B. C. Groh, of 
Chicago, in his discussion on the address. 


THE BANQUET. 


The banquet was held on Wednesday evening and was most 
unique in that there were no speeches whatever. The evening 
was pleasantly spent in singing various popular songs under 
the leadership of the Oxford quartet. The quartet furnished 
many selections and other features of the evening were caba- 
ret songs and monologues by various professionals. The 
affair was brought to a close by the quartet marching to the 
doors singing and followed by the banqueters. This, it is 
said, is a custom from which the cabaret is the outcome. 


THurRSDAY MorNING SESSION. 

After an interesting opening exhibition of moving pic- 
tures showing the “Harnessed Falls of the Northwest” and 
a comedy film, the convention, on Thursday morning, lis- 
tened to an instructive address by Arthur Bessey Smith re- 
garding the automatic system. Mr. Smith used stereopti- 
con views to illustrate his talk, all of which tended to show 
the simplicity of the automatic system. 

At the conclusion of this lecture E. D. Schade, of Johns- 
town, Pa., was invited to take the chair. 

J. C. Crowley, Jr., of Superior, Wis., representing the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission, then read a paper regard- 
ing the action of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission on 
“Standardization of Operating Rules and Practices.” Mr. 
Crowley said it was very important that the association 
should follow up this question. He then referred to the 
conference which the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, held 
on September 23, 1913, for all the companies operating in 
the state for the purpose of adopting standard rules and 
practices for operating companies throughout the state. 

At that conference there were some 70 odd companies 
represented, out of 600. Mr. Crowley then read to the 
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association the tentative rules, drawn up as a result of this 
conference. He declared that the Wisconsin commission 
is the first public utility commission to adopt telephone 
standards and practices, and he believed that there was 
nothing that this association could do of such importance 
at this time, as to follow this matter up through its Service 
Department or through some other department. The asso- 
ciation should adopt standards that will be fair to the 
public and that can be lived up to by the operating com- 
panies without violation of such standards and yet not in- 
crease the burden of the companies. This subject is certain 
to come up before other commissions and when such meet- 
ings are being held, the officers of this association can be 
present and assist the commissions in adopting these stan- 
dards. This will enable the various commissions to act as 
a unit and the operating companies will not be working 
under different standards. 

The chair then introduced Wm. N. Matthews, of St. 
Louis, Jupiter of the Jovian Order, who explained why he 
and Mr. Stroud were members of this order. Mr. Matthews 
gave an interesting review of the inception of the order, 
of its growth, and referred to the proposed activities of the 
new commercial department of the order to be installed 
at St. Louis. He cited an instance of a reform in the in- 
spection of wiring in New York City buildings, which was 
brought about by the activites of the Jovians when no 
other organized interest in the electrical industry was in a 
position to act. The possibilities for good to be accom- 
plished through the efforts of the Jovian Order, he believed, 
were unlimited and he extended an invitation to all mem- 
bers of the association to become Jovians. 

E. C. Lewis, of the Telephone Improvement Co., Chi- 
cago, then exhibited some very interesting steriopticon 
views of exchanges in various parts of the country which 
have adopted the automanual system. Interior views were 
presented, showing a saving in the number of operators in 
each instance over the old exchange as manually operated. 
together with views of apparatus and charts showing the 
operating results. Mr. Lewis gave an interesting descrip- 
tion in explanation of these views. 

The last address to be presented at the Thursday morn- 
ing session was an illustrated lecture on “Business Build- 
ing,” by H. M. Tolles, representing the Sheldon School of 
Salesmanship. In delivering his address, Mr. Tolles em- 
ployed several of the clever devices of his profession in 
gaining the attention and confidence of the audience. 


AFTERNOON SESSION THURSDAY. 


The first number on the program Thursday afternoon 
was an interesting address, given by H. N. Faris, the 
Kansas City manager of the Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co. Aided by moving picture illustrations, Mr. Faris 
showed a complete line of Kellogg equipment. He was 
followed by W. F. Goodrich, of La Crosse, Wis., who read 
a very instructive paper on “How to Make a Market for 
Home Securities.” Mr. Goodrich’s address was heard with 
much attention and will be printed in full in a future issue 
of TELEPHONY. 

B. G. Hubbell, of Buffalo, N. Y., as chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, then reported a series of nine 
resolutions, all of which were adopted. The following are 
the resolutions: 

REsoLuTion No. 1. 


We approve and confirm with enthusiasm the following 
resolutions, a memorandum of which was submitted by 
the officers of this association to the attorney general of 
the United States. These resolutions, we hope will be 
the basis of the ultimate settlement of the telephone diffi- 
culties which have beset the telephone interests of this 
country, to-wit: 
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First—That Bell monopoly and all allied interests be 
permanently enjoined and restrained from monopolizing 
or attempting to monopolize the interstate telephone busi- 
ness by directly or indirectly acquiring competitive tele- 
phone companies engaged to any extent whatever, in in- 
terstate business. 

Second—That the A. T. & T. lines be declared common 
carriers, and, as such, open to connection with all Inde- 
pendent companies and their patrons to points beyond the 
toll territory of the company seeking connection, upon 
reasonable terms and conditions and without discrimina- 
tion in favor of Bell subsidaries and their patrons. 

Third—That whenever competing telephone companies 
have been directly or indirectly acquired by Bell monopoly 
or allied interests, and the physical properties remain 
separate and intact, the acquisition be declared invalid 
and such properties restored to a true competitive field. 

We therefore call upon the officers and directors of 
this association to use their uttermost untiring efforts to 
cause laws to be enacted and enforced which will provide 
to the public and to all Independent telephone companies 
of this country, the full facilities asked for in the above 
resolutions submitted to the attorney general, and their 
subsequent permanent enjoyment. 


RESOLUTION No. 2. 


Believing in regulation as we do, be it resolved that 
the board of directors and this association assist in the 
securing of such a regulation of the telephone business, by 
state and national authorities, as will not permit of any 
overlapping of authority; and yet shall reserve unto the 
federal authorities the power to prevent any and all mer- 
gers of telephone properties, which mergers would tend 
in any respect whatsoever to stifle competition in the in- 
terstate telephone business. 


RESOLUTION No. 3. 


Whereas, we believe that the telephone business is fun- 
damentally local, and not universal, and that, as such, it 
should be operated for the public benefit by locally man- 
aged Independent telephone companies; and 

Whereas, we believe that the monopoly by any in- 
stitution of so important a facility as the telephone, would 
result in great disaster and loss to the public of this 
country; 

Now, therefore, because of these conditions, we urge 
the ‘support by the public of all independently owned tele- 
phone companies. 

RESOLUTION No. 4. 


Whereas, we believe that the principle of competition in 
the telephone business should apply not only to operation, but 
also to manufacture and invention; and that it is for the 
best interests of every one concerned, that all operating com- 
panies, regardless of control or affiliation, should have the 
right to buy telephone apparatus and equipment in the open 
market; and, 

Whereas, we believe that the operation of telephone prop- 
erties and the manufacture of telephone apparatus under Bell 
management and control restricts competition, is detrimental 
to the general welfare, and is contrary to law and public 
policy; and 

Whereas, we believe that the existing arrangement, where- 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its subsidiaries 
are restricted in the purchase of apparatus and equipment 
to the products of the Western Electric Co. (also controlled 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) deprives the 
patrons of the Bell operating companies of the advantage of 
using the important telephone appliances developed by Inde- 
pendent telephone manufacturers; and, 

Whereas, the tendency of monopoly has been to restrict in- 
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vention, as is so ably set forth in the following quotation from 
President Wilson’s “The New Freedom :” 

“Wherever there is monopoly, not only is there no in- 
centive to improve, but, improvement being costly, in that it 
‘scraps’ old machinery and destroys the value of old products, 
there is a positive motivé against improvements. 

“Can anyone who reflects on merely this attitude of the 
trusts toward invention, fail to understand how substantial, 
how great, how actual will be the effect of the release of the 
genius of our people to originate, to improve and perfect the 
instruments and circumstances of our lives? Who can say 
what patents, now lying unrealized, in secret drawers and 
pigeon-holes, will come to light or what new inventions will 
astonish and bless when freedom is restored ;” 

And we believe that the views of President Wilsoa are fully 
illustrated and demonstrated in the telephone field by the 
absence of substantial improvement made in Bell apparatus 
during the past 15 years; therefore be it 

Resolved, that the officers and directors of this associa- 
tion take such action as may be necessary to secure and main- 
tain competition in the manufacture and sale of telephone ap- 
paratus and equipment and in the development of inventions; 
and to that end to bring about a separation of the control 
of the Western Electric by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., so that the Bell operating companies may have the 
benefit of a competitive field for the purchase of apparatus 
and equipment; and to prevent general acquisition by the Bell 
organization or its agent, the Western Electric Co. of any 
manufacturing company, or patents, or shop rights under 
patents which acquisition will aid in monopolizing or tend 
to monopolize the manufacture of telephone equipment or 
apparatus. 


~ 


RESOLUTION NO. 5. 


Be it Resolved, that the.thanks of this asscoiation be ex- 
tended to its present officers and directors for the wonderful 
results obtained by them for this association during its short 
life; and particularly that we commend Messrs. Vivian and 
Eldridge for their untiring efforts in the preparation and ar- 
rangements for the program at this convention. 


RESOLUTION No. 6. 


Whereas, this association has received not only moral but 
financial support from the manufacturers of Independent 
telephone equipment and supplies; and 

Whereas, the success of this convention as well as the ben- 
efits secured by those in attendance at the convention, have 
been in a large measure enhanced by the wonderful exhibits 
of the manufacturers in attendance: 

Be it Resolved, that the thanks of this association be ex- 
tended to the manufacturers for their hearty co-operation 
and support, and particularly for their excellent exhibitions; 
and that we express unto them our need for their continued 
moral and financial support; and 

Be it Further Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of the manufacturers in attendance at 
this convention. 

RESOLUTION No. 7. 

Whereas, the public press of Chicago has been particularly 
gracious unto this association in its publication of the doings 
of the association, and thus extending to the public a knowl- 
edge of what the association stands for and what it hopes 
to accomplish: 

Be it Resolved, that the appreciation of this convention be 
extended to each member of the Chicago press. 


RESOLUTION No. 8. 

Whereas during the organization and life of this associa- 
tion a great deal of support and assistance has come from 
the Independent telephone journals; and 

Whereas those journals have thrown open to the officers of 
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this association their pages for the publication of contributed 
articles : 

Be it Resolved, that we extend our thanks unto all of the 
Independent telephone journals who have thus assisted us, 
and particularly express unto them the need of this associa- 
tion for their continued support, and request that it be ex- 
tended unto us in the future. 


RESOLUTION No. 9. 


Whereas, the management of the Hotel La Salle has exerted 
its every effort to make this convention a success, and has 
donated to the association largely of its equipment and the as- 
sistance of its employes. This assistance so tendered by the 
Hotel La Salle and its management has in a great measure as- 
sisted in the success of this convention: 

Be it Resolved, that we extend unto the hotel and its em- 
ployes, our unqualified appreciation of the courtesies and 
facilities extended, and that a copy of this resolution be taken 
from the records of the association and delivered to the 
hotel management. 

During the reading of the report Mr. Hubbell was asked 
by J. B. Middleton, of Portland, Ore., to explain the Kings- 
bury letter regarding long distance connections with Inde- 
pendent companies. Mr. Hubbell gave a very lucid inter- 
pretation of those paragraphs in the Bell document show- 
ing that’ within a radius of fifty miles Independent connec- 
tions could not be had with Bell subscribers because, he 
said, the Bell would not care to give access to their sub- 
scribers within that local radius. 

“IT think it only fair to say,” said Mr. Hubbell, “that we 
would not want to give the Bell access to our subscribers 
within that local radius, either.” “At least I know I 
wouldn’t.” 

Speaking further of the Bell letter, Mr. Hubbell said: 
“The question has been raised if the Bell proposition should 
be accepted in the spirit in which it is supposed to be 
given. I have always been very free to criticise the Bell 
in the past, but I can hardly conceive a body of men mak- 
ing an agreement like this with the United States govern- 
‘ ment unless they carried it out. For our purposes I thirk 
we must take this offer in the same spirit in which it was 
made.” 

The resolutions were adopted separately, after which Mr. 
Randall, of St. Paul, read the following resolution, originally 
offered by Frank Binkly, of the Hamilton Home Telephone 
Co., of Hamilton, O.: 

“Whereas, Mr. Binkly of the Independent Telephone Co. 
of Hamilton, O., did present a certain resolution on the 
convention floor, which upon motion was referred to the 
resolution committee, and the said resolution committee hav- 
ing fully considered the resolution as offered by Mr. Bink- 
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ly, do now return the said resolution to this convention 
with the recommendation that it be passed; 

“Whereas, the Hamilton Home Telephone Co. has here- 
tofore commenced suit against the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and certain of its subsidiary licensees, to 
furnish a connection for the Hamilton Home Telephone 
Co. of Hamilton, Ohio, with the Bell toll lines; and 

“Whereas, since the filing of this suit a letter from the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to the attorney gen- 
eral has been published which covers the Hamilton situa- 
tion, and the Hamilton Home Telephone Co. now proposes 
again to demand such connections; 

“Be it resolved, that the officers of this association be 
instructed to give the Hamilton Home Telephone Co. or 
any other company, such assistance as is in its power to 
extend, and to aid in securing of such connections.” 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. While the 
convention was waiting for the report from the election 
tellers, President Fisher made one of his characteristically 
happy speeches in which he congratulated the members 
of the association on their first convention and urged 
all to come next year and bring their friends. John H. 
Wright, chairman of the financial committee, then pre- 
sented the question of obtaining funds. W. S. Paca, of 


‘ Oil City, Penna., made a brief address commending Mr. 


Wright for his work and recommended that a vote of 
thanks be tendered him. This was done by a rising vote. 

The committee in charge of the election of officers and 
directors then made its report, after which the convention 
adjourned. Following are the officers and directors elected 
for the ensuing year: 





President, B. G. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. Y. 

1st Vice-President, E. B. Fisher, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

2nd Vice-President, E. D. Schade, Johnstown, Pa. 
Directors for two years: 

Richard Valentine, Janesville, Wis. 

W. J. Uhl, Logansport, Ind. 

G. W. Robinson, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. C. Casler, Dallas, Tex. 

J. H. Wright, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Samuel Hill, Portland, Ore. 
Directors for One Year: 

H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, Ia. 

T. J. Shufflin, Butler, Pa. 

L. A. Herrick, Freeport, Ill. 

H. Linton Reber, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. M. Cooke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. M. Neil, Red Wing, Minn. 











The Exhibitors and Their Displays 


Automatic Exectric Co., of Chicago, manufacturer of the 
Automatic telephone, occupied the same rooms as at former 
telephone conventions. Its exhibit, as usual, was the center of 
an interested group of spectators. In spite of the fact that 
automatic equipment has been prominently before the telephone 
men of America for more than two decades, the amount of 
attention paid to it shows that it has lost none of its attractions 
for those engaged in the telephone business. 

The apparatus on display, being one section of a 1,000-line 
exchange, embodied the very latest type of standard equipment, 
and was closely examined by the technical men, while other 
phases of the automatic in its bearing upon the problems of 
telephone operation and administration were investigated by 
company executives from all parts of the country. One of the 


most significant things observable at this exhibit was the ab- 
sence of the “let’s see if it will work” spirit. A number of in- 
struments were connected to the switches, as though in a regu- 
lar exchange, and, as usual the impulse to manipulate “the dial” 
was strong upon all who visited the exhibit. But even those 
least familiar with the automatic telephone, expressed not the 
least doubt that the call would go through properly, nor showed 
any surprise when the result was as expected. 

The automatic traffic distributor system which has been oc- 
cupying the attention of telephone men lately, also called forth 
many inquiries and much comment. Its simplicity and efficiency 
were particularly attractive to those who investigated this ap- 
paratus. 

Because of its compactness and neat appearance, the 25-line 
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private branch exchange on display, won very general and fav- 
orable comment, while the power board attached to it was es- 
pecially noted for its completeness and the small ‘space it oc- 
cupied. This equipment has been sold to the Fred Harvey 
Restaurant Co., for use in its offices in the Kansas City Ter- 
minal Building, Kansas City, Kan. 

The automatic train dispatching equipment, a comparatively 
recent adaptation of the automatic switch to a specialized use, 
was very closely inspected, not only by railroad men who made 
visits for this particular purpose, but also by telephone men. 


The automatic monitor set, an apparatus familiar to most 
manual exchange managers, was the object of praise from 
those who have used it, and received much attention of those 
who have not yet installed it. 

A complete line of Raven Brand supplies, including all kinds 
of telephone and switchboard cords and cable, condensers, 
mouthpieces, and the famous direct current receiver, was also 
on display. 

The entire exhibit was arranged in an attractive manner and 
was evidently planned to give the best possible opportunity to 
visitors to inspect the apparatus and equipment. The rooms 
were of ample size and the mechanisms were so located that 
their operation could be observed in logical sequence, thus add- 
ing much to the ease of comprehending the display. 

Tue AMERICAN ELeEctrRIC Co., Chicago, displayed a large and 
interesting line of common battery and magneto apparatus, 
including various types of subscribers’ sets and mine telephone 
sets. Several of the well known type 45 Burns Express 
switchboards were on exhibition, together with other of the 
Burns specialties, such as the adjustable bracket. P. C. Burns, 
A. B. Ferdinand, W. T. Curtis, L. G. Le Bourveau, F. B. 
Boice, R. Lipsey, O. C. Warner, B. Smith and J. Cullen ex- 
plained the many features of the American company’s equip- 
ment. 

Tue AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Co., Chicago, showed its 
line of wires and cables and was represented by Harry S. 
Durant and Messrs. McGregor, Niles, Benrider and Pfundt. 

Tue Ericsson Mre. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., presented a complete 
line of Ericsson leaders, including hand-micro extension sets, 
Ericsson steel telephones, etc. The Farm Line Special, which 
it recently brought out, made quite a hit, which speaks well 
for its future success. A very unique and effective advertis- 
ing stunt which the company is doing, is th. furnishing of 
slides to some of the larger telephone companies who make 
arrangements with local moving picture theatres for demon- 
strating by “movies” the adaptability and usefulness of the 
“handmike.” F. W. Pardee, vice-president of agencies, repre- 
sented the company. 

THe AMERICAN TELEPHONE Fire ALARM Co., Chicago, exhib- 
ited a newly acquired automatic fire alarm system used in 
conjunction with its standard telephone fire alarm equipment, 
which is adapted for factories, stores, school houses, etc. 
Demonstrations of the equipment were made, showing that an 
alarm of fire may be automatically transmitted from the dan- 
ger point to fire headquarters in 12 seconds and also give the 
exact location of the fire. A system of fire drill signals was 
also shown. The signals are automatically sounded upon the 
occurrence of a fire, or may be sounded for test purposes. 
The various features of the equipment were explained by 
David G. Dee, chief engineer, and Robert Klausner. 

Jutius AnpraE & Sons, of Milwaukee, Wis., arranged a 
neat display of its chief telephone specialties, including the 
Andrae Giant No. 6. telephone, switchboards, batteries, etc. 

Betpen. Mrc. Co., Chicago, was represented by J. C. Belden, 
president. He was always seen in the midst of interesting 
groups of old telephone men who were talking over old 
times with “Joe.” 

Tue L._S. Bracu Suppty Co., New York, took the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the convention, of getting acquainted with 
many telephone men for the first time, having just recently 
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entered the telephone field with a good sized line. Under the 
personal. supervision of its president, L. S. Brach, a complete 
fine of the company’s products was displayed, including the 
various types and designs of its lightning arresters, Solder-all, 
Brach Hydro-Grounds, etc. 

Tue Bett Lumper Co., Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn., 
was represented by its president, M. J. Bell, who advertised 
the fact that his company specializes in poles, by giving to 
every visitor a useful souvenir—a pencil with the name of 
the Bell Lumber Co. imprinted. 

THe CHANCE Mre. Co., Centralia, Mo., featured the “Never 
Creep” anchor. This was the first time that this anchor has 
been shown at a convention. It is claimed that this anchor 
is superior to the “dead man” anchor, as the strain is put on 
the anchor at right angles to the hole made for its insertion. 
A new style of back brace was another feature. It consists 
of parts bolted to the ends of the cross arms and a rod, at- 
tached to them by means of nuts, used as a truss. Various 
other specialties of the “Sky-Rocket” brand were shown and 
explained by A. B. Chance. 

THe Century TELEPHONE CoNnsTRUCTION Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
was represented by B. G. Hubbell, president, J. G. Ihmsen, 
vice-president, B. L. Moore, secretary and W. W. Kidney. 
At its exhibit was shown a complete line of telephone appa- 
ratus and accessories. 

THE Correy System & Aupit Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., was 
represented by John W. Coffey, who explained the various 
systems of accounts applicable to the various exchanges rep- 
resented by visitors. The systems which Mr. Coffey has de- 
veloped conform to the requirements of the commissions, both 
Interstate and state. 

FranK B. Coox, Chicago, featured prominently the new 
Corwin semi-automatic equipment. The apparatus was shown 
and fully explained to a large number of interested visitors, 
being demonstrated by Mr. Johnson and Mr. Newburn. The 
working model is shown at the company’s offices in the Hearst 
Bldg. . The company’s well known line of telephone protective 
and other apparatus was also displayed, with J. M. Moore, F. 
A. Rader, H. R. Cook and J. F. Tompkins in attendance. 

THe CracraFt, LetcH Etectric Co., Genoa, IIl., had on ex- 
hibition its complete line of telephone apparatus. One of the 
new features shown is the battery restoring drop for magneto 
multiple switchboards. The new direct current receiver and 
Pocket Phone were two other features which have not previ- 
ously been exhibited. The Automophone is said to be more 
popular than ever, due to the excellent results that have been 
obtained in service by this type of instrument. 

The harmonic converter, requiring only two vibrators for 
four-party selective, metallic ringing, is one of the strong 
features of the Cracraft, Leich exhibition. The many points 
of merit of the Cracraft, Leich equipment were fully gone 
into by O. M. Leich, A. J. Kohn, sales manager, H. W. 
Hogue, Jr., T. J. Gullion, C. I. Echols, V. S. McNutt, A. C. 
Reid, and W. A. Langton. 

Tue Dean E tectric Co., of Elyria, Ohio, had on exhibition 
a full line of common battery and magneto telephones and equip- 
ment, adapted to illustrate the interchangeability of all parts. A 
complete operating private branch exchange board, unit type, 
multiple section, with a harmonic common battery converter 
was shown. A. G. Bean, president, G. A. Scoville, sales man- 
ager, H. L. Harris, sales engineer, A. J. Roberts, Kansas City 
manager, E. L. Klingle, of Minnesota, and E. G. Fehrenbach, of 
Kansas City, were in attendance at the exhibit. 

Tue Detta Exectric Co., Marion, Ind., presented its im- 
proved party line systems, post-payment and pre-payment pay 
stations and electric hand lamp, the latter being introduced 
for the first time, proved quite successful from a sales stand- 
point. A. E. Case, general manager of the company had 
charge of the exhibit and was “ably” assisted by Mrs. Case. 

(Continued on page 51.) 















Time flies! This statement is neither new, nor startling. 
As you and I look at our whitening hair, we need no proof. 
We know that our year is as a second, or fraction thereof, 
when measured by the standards of eternity. 


Not only time flies—but everything else with it. Custom 
flies, too, and in its rapid flight, it changes. 

What is in vogue today, is not in vogue tomorrow. 

We have seen customs change even in our annual conven- 
tions. 

My first recollection of a national convention was an inci- 
dent involving a man named Schlosser from Gibson City. 

His terrible offense was his connection with Bell long dis- 
tance lines. What a crime! I thought the convention would 
rise and rend him to pieces. 


Later, ‘the convention worried itself to death over the man- 
ufacturing situation. This took up three years’ time. 

The Gibson City matter was lost sight of. We were chas- 
ing a new phantom. 


Later, the very men who conducted the telephone commune 
became converted. Like Saul, they saw the light, and with 
their characteristic intensity became Pauls in their. new zeal. 


And then came the parting of the ways, but after all, dis- 
sension is a factor in progress. 

A split is somewhat as a receivership. It is the only way 
to settle affairs without complication. And out of all our 
dissensions, there will come a light—I am sure of that. 

In our long years of disagreement with the Bell company, 
there has come a light. 

We knew and they knew that there had to be an end—an 
end of strife and war and futile expense. 

It became so bitter that the government took a hand. To- 
day, we have the letters as you have read. 


What do these promises mean? 

The Bell’ company throws open its long distance lines. 
is the great issue. 

Do you see anything in this agreement that concerns you? 
I see something that vastly interests you, and something that 
interests the large Independents particularly. 

Does it involve any loss to the Bell? Does it involve any 
gain to you? 


That 


To make it plain, I am going back to the manufacturing 
situation.. As you know, the Bell company, in one of its last 
desperate sorties, threw open the Bell factory to the world. 

They thought this would worry the Independent manufac- 
turer—and eventually trouble you. There was no other mo- 
tive possible. 

They did not throw open their operating companies to the 
Independent factory. They kept those to themselves. 

You see they were not giving anything away. They simply 
put the Independent factory on the clock, as it were, and the 
battle became one of the survival of the fit. 


Today, the Bell company has duplicated its Bell factory 
deal. It has thrown open its toll’ lines to the Independent 
field. It retains its long distance business. You can’t get any 
But it puts the large Independent centers on the 


of that. 
clock too. 
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It has offered to share your exclusive customers’ business 
with you. Surely, another typically generous act. 

Lately an Independent operator was in Chicago talking 
about the increased toll business his company would get be- 
cause of the new order. 

On the face of it, his subscribers would get Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other monopoly centers. Yet he did not realize 
that while he could reach Chicago, the Bell company had 
brought out a plan to divide the business he is already getting 
and terminating at his large exchange. 


In other words, Independent operators, particularly at large 
centers, are at last in the same boat with the Independent 
manufacturer. 

The Bell company is philanthropically trying to divide the 
present incoming long distance business with you. 


I have no fault to find. 
pendents on their merit. 

It will compel them to compete with the Bell company on a 
new basis, simply to retain their own toll business—practically 
little to gain and much to lose. 

It will make the Independent centers more careful about 
their terminal facilities. In other words, it brings about com- 
petition in its true form. 


It merely puts the larger Inde- 


When all is said and done, we must have competition— 
without it we rust and go back. Without it, we have never 
a goal of perfection. 

It gives us certain standards; it even compels them. 


We must have some standards of perfection in the telephone 
field. This is decidedly not a question of any brand of appa- 
ratus. 

No apparatus made can make a showing over .12 mf. No. 22 
gage cable, when compared to a cable distribution using No. 
19 gage cable of .08 mf. capacity. 


Standardization must begin at the bottom. It is of no man’s 
or company’s particular make. 

Standardization does not mean that we should adopt some 
particular method and stay by it. 

It means a system which gives us the best talking efficiency. 
That is the test. 

That is what the Bell interests have laid down for the 
larger Independent companies—they are going to compete with 
them in a talking efficiency contest. 

Talking efficiency is the real service test. Nothing irritates 
us so much as a defective telephone conversation. 

Today we stand a chance of being able to use the telephone 
for long distance service, simply because we are going to 
have real competition—and the best devices are bound to win. 


In the Independent telephone business, we have been cursed 
with the judgment of inexperienced men. You can’t dispute 
it. 

Your board of directors is composed of your banker, 
butcher, grocer, dry goods man, and lawyer, and possibly a 
doctor. Such a crowd is just as likely to buy wrong as the 
sparks fly upward. ; 

‘ A few business men on a board of directors of an Inde- 
pendent telephone company can punch more holes in your de- 
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te:mination to build a standard telephone system than a bunch 
of sharpshooters. 

Directors are queer birds, anyway. As long as you go 
ahead taking care of the imaginative features of your busi- 
ness, you won’t hear a sound. But let some one put a fool 
proposition to them, and you will find them all excitement. 


The sales manager of a prominent machine factory told me 
once that he could oversell the output of his plant in ordinary 
and profitable machinery, and he would not hear a sigh from 
the board. But if some inventor wanted them to build a crazy 
lug wheel, all special, full of risk, and sure of loss, and credit 
more than doubtful, you could not hold them down with a 
two-ton safe. 


Of course, we never will get rid of directors. 

Not long ago in Ohio the board of directors sent their man- 
ager all over the country to study telephone systems—and in 
their meeting, they never even asked him what he saw or did. 

They let the contract without his advice. 


As we view the future, we can see nothing but activity—but 
it is of a new kind. The telephone business is now strictly 
competitive—with conditions unknown before. 

For several years the manufacturing end of the telephone 
has been on a “survival of the fit” basis. Today, the larger 
terminal Independents are on the same footing. 

Instead of reaching out and -buying up local plants, they 
are going to spend that money at home, getting ready to han- 
dle the telephone business as well as their competitor. 


I am not saying a word for or against our competitors. 

I have said enough against them. The best I can do now 
is to say nothing against anyone. 

Our competitors have confessed their willingness to share 
the business with us, and since they have come down from 
their high and lofty place, I can call attention to their advan- 
tages. 

First of all, no Bell company is much handicapped with a 
board of directors, who go crazy over crazy things. 

The Bell company, usually and primarily, is in the telephone 
business. Today they are going into it more seriously than 
ever. 

When the Bell company decides to build a local plant, they 
build it from the standpoint of long distance service. 


If you have read TELEPHONY for 13 years, you well remem- 
ber that long ago I defined a standard telephone system as 
one that was built properly from the toll board to the sub- 
scriber. 

Now that is what the Bell company tries to do—and not one 
of us can dispute the fact that Bell construction standards 
have reached a high mark. 


In earlier days, the burden of bad transmission was always 
thrown on the plant department. The instruments were 
sacred. 

Today the plant department has passed the buck to the 
apparatus end. None of them dares admit the fact, but it 
is true, nevertheless. 

Independent factories were compelled to make telephones to 
talk over iron, grounded lines that would compare with tele- 
phones used over copper metallic lines. 

You will find this a fact today: You have an inferior dis- 
tribution to your competitor; you have a superior terminal 
equipment. 


This last statement may sound strange, because some of you 
know that I have factory connections, but I am not fooling 
you, or myself either. Hence I say to you, the time has 
come to put your house in order. 
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As the pugilistic 


Once we could depend upon sentiment. 
code goes, we refused to fight a black man. 

Today we are going to have to fight the black man—and the 
public will honestly applaud the winner. 


You have seen some lightning changes, since I saw you in 
the last convention. You have seen the Bell company arise 
to the emergency. You have seen Morgan & Co. voluntarily 
surrender the interlocking directorate. You have seen public 
opinion reach into every corner of abuse and correct the evil. 
And I want to remind you that these actions are not based 
on deceit. 

These big concerns are merely trimming their sails to a gale 
which is blowing with dangerous velocity. They are not four- 
flushing. They are showing judgment and common sense. 


It was King Canute who had his throne set beside the 
ocean. 

He thought he could bluff the tide. He and his attendants 
had all they could do to get out of the way. The tide oper- 
ated exactly against the King, as it did the most ordinary re- 
tainer. 

A great man can defy natural laws a little bit longer than 
the more obscure man, but the tide will sweep him back just 
as surely. 

Likewise with the great corporation. 
far, and then it must stop or go to ruin. 


It can slide along so 


I felt in my bones that the Bell interests, Morgan interests, 
and all, saw the great red light of defeat shining across the 
track of their swiftly moving, or growing, creations. 

I even know that some one must have seen the reckless 
folky of driving furiously in the face of nature. Of all reck- 
lessness, the effort to corner the telephone business has no 
parallel. 


The simple act of submitting to the government saves the 
Bell company from ruin. It does not disaffect their prestige. 

Their securities are better today by reason of their abnega- 
tion, and at the same time their submission throws a load on 
your shoulders you never had before. 

It puts you in the class of the manufacturer, because the 
Bell proposes to divide your incoming toll business with you. 


It will help the small company and the isolated Independ- 
ent company and it will help the large Independent company 
now in full steam of Bell competition, if you put your house 
in order. 

We can’t get away from it. 
It makes us fight for life. 


Competition puts us on edge. 


Monopoly was invented by strong men because their chil- 
dren and their children’s children were not able to weather 
the storm of competitive business. 

Giants do not beget giants. Giants have to be developed. 

The fact that the Union had a trained army of 2,000,000 
men at the end of the Civil War, does not make of the sons 
of veterans a trained army. 





I do not believe many men like competition, way down in 
their hearts. I believe ninety-eight out of a hundred prefer 
a monopoly, because it outwardly looks easier—only outwardly, 
however. 

Only last week one of the best and most efficient telephone 
men in the country told me his one wish was for the days of 
competition. 

At that time he thought a monopoly would eliminate his 
troubles, but he found that the elimination of his competitor 
brought him ills he never dreamed of. 


If there ever was a time for Independent telephone men to 
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wake up, it is today. Indifferent telephone men can no longer 
sell out so easily. 

I have heard men say they got even with the public by 
selling to the Bell. The joke is on the seller. He sold too 
soon, without studying his great opportunity. 


I am not going to ask you to look upon the manufacturer 
of telephones. He has companionship now, and his compan- 
ions will be glad to encourage him to develop. 

They will quit holding the Bell factory over his head. The 
manufacturer of Independent telephone apparatus needs your 
support, and you need his support as never before. 


You will help eliminate the Bell factory. You will have to; 
it is your problem, not your relief. 

By your own acts, you can compel the Bell company to go 
further and be glad to voluntarily stop the intolerable condi- 
tion of today. 

You know what I mean. 
tory salesman. 

You can buy Bell factory goods, but your factory friends 
cannot sell the Bell companies. There never was such an un- 
fair situation. 

Won't you help to correct this manifestly unfair condition? 
If you don’t, you will be lost in the shuffle of development. 

It has come to pass that your problems are the same as the 
manufacturer’s. Help him and he will help you develop in 
the titanic contest of the future. . 

Will you be the survivor of the fit? 
to waken from your complacent sleep! 


Every Bell employe is a Bell fac- 


If so, you will have 


MORAL: A contest for survival is never a joke. 





Important Developments in Telephony During 1913. 

Additional information relative to developments in teleph- 
ony during 1913 was received too late for insertion in the 
article “The Year 1913 in the Telephone Industry,” which ap- 
peared in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY. A most important 
development during 1913 was in the completion by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its associated companies, 
of the underground cable between Boston and Washington by 
the installation of the section between Hartford, Conn., and 
Providence, R. I. 

This cable, the total length of which is approximately 450 
miles, insures the telephone service against interruption by 
storm between Boston, Providence, Hartford, New Haven, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington and 
other important places along its route. A high degree of pro- 
tection is also afforded to communication between the cities 
mentioned and other important points not touched directly 
by the cable and reached only by aerial lines, because of the 
ability to secure alternate routes by the use of the cable in 
combination with the network of aerial wires connected to it 
at.all important points. 

This project cost in excess of $5,000,000. The cable con- 
tains about 45,000 miles of circuit. It would be practically 
impossible to furnish a satisfactory grade of service over the 
distances covered by the cable without the use of loading coils, 
and over 630 loading coil cases containing more than 25,000 
coils have been installed at about 300 loading points. Even 
this number of coils does not completely load the cable and 
as the demands of traffic increase, coils will continue to be 
added. 

’ The total weight of the cable itself is approximately 8,700 
tons, of which about 2,870 tons are pure copper and 5,400 tons 
lead. In splicing this cable, over one million individual wires 
had to be connected with perfect joints. To ship the cable 


from Chicago, where it was manufactured, to various points 
along the cable route, required about 350 freight cars or ten 
complete trains of 35 cars each. 


It is interesting to note that 
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approximately half of this cable is of the so-called duplex 
construction, which permits of obtaining three telephone cir- 
cuits from four wires. The extra circuits obtained in a cable 
of this type are known as phantom circuits. In addition to 
the loading of the ordinary or side circuits, the phantom cir- 
cuits are also loaded. 

Another important underground cable containing high grade, 
loaded conductors, and extending from the long distance 
office in the City of Chicago to a point approximately 35 miles 
southeast, is now nearing completion. 

Probably the most interesting development now under way 
is the project to connect New York City and San Francisco 
by direct telephone circuits. A great deal of actual construc- 
tion work has been done to the point that the lines between 
Denver, Col., and Salt Lake City, Utah, are now nearing 
completion and much of the preliminary work has been done 
between Salt Lake City and San Francisco. This, in connec- 
tion with the network of high grade circuits now in service 
east of Denver, is expected to give telephone service between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by the time of the opening of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company’s circuits, now extending from the At- 
lantic seacoast to Denver, are the longest circuits in use for 
telephone purposes today. The projected work will make these 
circuits still more noteworthy, making them over 3,000 miles 
long. 





N. C. Kingsbury Favors Merger in Cleveland, Ohio. 

A merger of the Bell and Cuyahoga telephone com- 
panies in Cleveland was advocated by Nathan Corning 
Kingsbury, of New York, vice-president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in a recent talk at the weekly 
luncheon of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. The 
present system was called wasteful and the merger re- 
ferred to as certain to increase telephone facilities with- 
out increasing the cost of service. 

Preceding the reference to the Cleveland situation Mr. 
Kingsbury gave an exhaustive explanation of the tele- 
phone business and explained his reasons for thinking 
government ownership would not better service. He said 
he believed in the near future the President of the United 
States would be able to sit at his desk in the White House 
and talk with the Governor of every state at once. 

“There has been much talk in Cleveland as to the desire 
of the Bell Company to purchase the Cuyahoga company,” 
said Mr. Kingsbury. “Several times the public has thought 
this was about to be done. You need not be alarmed. 
When you want us to merge our property with that of the 
Cuyahoga company, if public authorities agree on the 
investment, we are willing to talk merger. 

“I think there should be a merger. I think it is waste- 
ful for both companies to build plants in this city and 
for the public to pay for the building, maintenance and 
operation of two systems when one would do better. One 
system would be better because you then could talk to 
everyone in the city who had a telephone. As it*now 
is you are paying more and suffering inconveniences in 
not being able to reach all telephone users with one in- 
strument. Cleveland is in no danger of being imposed upon 
by an unjust schedule of rates. Your state commission. is 
abundantly able to protect you at that point.” 

Automanual Not Automatic. 

In the article, “The Year Nineteen Thirteen in the Tele- 
phone Industry,” published in last week’s issue of TELEPH- 
ONY, a typographical error appeared in the third paragraph 
second column, of page 26, in the reference to the new type 
of equipment, automatic being mentioned instead of automan- 
ual. The sentence should have read, “Several companies, during 
the year; announced their intention of installing the new typ: 
of automanual and other types of semi-automatic equipment.’ 








The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 
and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


“Frank, I’m going up to the city this afternoon to look 
at a switchboard,” said Mr. Barrows as Frank was leaving 
the exchange with a load of material. “There is nothing 
ahead of us that you will get to which you don’t know 
how to handle; at least nothing for a couple of days. 
Why don’t you bring the Doctor in with you to help carry 
that material?” 

“Oh, it isn’t anything, and I came this way home to din- 
ner. When noon comes, the Doctor needs his hour’s rest. 
He isn’t hardened to this kind of work yet. Germany 
would have killed him off the first week, if I hadn’t kept 
an eye on him,” Frank replied. “I figure he’ll like the 
work better and be of more use to us later on, if we hold 
him back a little now. He’s a willing cuss.” 

“I’ve seen many a willing horse spoiled for all time for 
the want of that kind of treatment,” remarked Mr. Rankin, 
who came in from his office while Frank was speaking. 

“T guess the rule applies to men as well as horses,” was 
Mr. Barrows’ comment. “I'll be away perhaps a couple 
of days,” he informed Frank. 

“I don’t think of anything but that work in the alley 
north of Adams Ave.,” said Frank. “The electric light 
people have the poles set. I thought I’d transfer the wires 
from the street to the alley in the next few days, but I 
don’t know where I can get any more cross arms.” 

“Let’s see,” meditated Mr. Barrows. “We have six drops 
working off of the Adams Ave. lead now, and two orders 
waiting. They have made five spans. That will give us 
one drop from the first pole, two from the second, one 
from the third, three from the fourth and one from the 
fifth. I think we can dispense with. cross arms and make 
a ring now. Use that %-in. strand, enameled bridle rings 
with the hook to clinch around the messenger, spaced 24 
_ins. Get your messenger up, dead end it with one complete 
turn around the pole and bind with two 2-bolt clamps. 
Then lay out your wires, ride the messenger and put on 
the rings and hook the wires in. Dead end each line at 
the proper point on a double grooved knob and leave a 
tail to connect the drop with a test clamp. Take one extra 
pair the full length of the run.” 

“Will the No. 16 copper clad wire stand bunching that 
way?” Frank inquired. 

“I think so. I’ve seen a great many long runs bunched 
on the sides of buildings, where they were not exposed to 
air and sun, and were wet practically all the time. Out in 
the open, the wires should dry out quickly, exposed to both 
wind and sun. You will find some brackets like this (Fig. 
44) in that box which came the other day. 

“Also ground the messenger at both ends. Clamp it to 
an anchor guy, if there is one without a strain insulator 
in it. If not, take a piece of No. 4 iron wire, attach it be- 
neath a washer, to the lower lag screw and run it down 
to a %-in. ground rod at the foot of the pole.” 

“I guess that will hold us for a day or two. 
going,” said Frank. 

“All right, Frank, good bye. Now Mr. Rankin, what can 
Ido for you?” inquired the proprietor. 

“Oh, nothing in particular. I overheard your remark 
about a new switchboard as I came to the door,” replied 
the liveryman. “The old one isn’t completely played out 
yet, is it?” 
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“No, not exactly, but I think I have an opportunity to get 
an 800-line board for almost a song. We may continue 
our grounded service for sometime; at least we will use 
local battery for a number of years. The board I have 
in mind will fit in nicely and carry us until we can switch 
to common battery. I have found it next to impossible to 
get parts for repairs on this board. This type has been 
out of manufacture for a number of years. When they 
can’t fish something out of the junk stock to fill our orders, 
they make it special, and the delay and cost is prohibitive. 
A plug to fit those jacks is about as obsolete as a wooden 
hub for that old phaeton in your barn.” 

“You struck it that time. I had the time of my life get- 
ting a set of hubs for that phaeton. I wouldn’t have both- 
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Fig. 44. Brackets for Holding Messenger Wire. 


ered at all, only the thing is an heirloom. My father 
brought it from New York fifty odd years ago. Just so, but 
that wasn’t what I came in about. There’s considerable 
talk about your taking out those three free public tele- 
phones. I wonder if anything had been said to you 
about it,” Mr. ‘Rankin volunteered. 

“No, nothing has been said, but Frank told me there was 
some feeling about it.” 

“Now don’t think I’m butting in, but if you'll give me 
something to stand on, maybe I can help out a little with 
the worst of the crowd. I put those telephones in to get 
the people into the habit of using them. I thought they 
would make business for me.” 

“Probably they did. Perhaps there was a time when you 
gave an occasional free ride to the depot in your ’bus just 
to convince someone that it was much better than walking. 
There was a time, also, when it was thought necessary to 
give a subscriber 30 or 60 days’ free service on a telephone 
to convince him that it wasn’t entirely ornamental, but that 
day has gone by. There are no free electric lights, not 
even the one over the fountain at Main and Johns streets. 
Why not? Mr. Rankin, it is because your bus line is now 
an established business, and is generally known as such. 
Electric lighting is known the world over as an estab- 
lished business. 

“It is the same way with the telephone; in addition a 
telephone plant is operated upon such a close margin, that 
we cannot afford to be charitable. Here are the figures 
in the case: There were those three lines and instruments 
which you maintained for seven years. Their pro rata 
share of maintenance expense was not less than $4 a year, 
and probably more, leaving out all other charges. For 
the $84 there may have been a compensating value re- 
ceived. Any expenditure of energy, either in time, goods, 
money, or effort must have a compensating result, other- 
wise it is a total loss. 
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“In my opinion, maintaining and operating those three 
telephones gave no return value at the time we removed 
them. They were not used on an average of five times a 
week. Over the same wires I am now giving service from 
which we realize $7.50 per month. Should we become 
charitably inclined, to donate that amount to the hospital 
would be a more compensating public benefaction.” 

“The public usually ‘ride a free horse to death’,” quoted 
Mr. Rankin. 

“In this case they didn’t. The public had no use for 
the telephones.” 

“I guess it isn’t anything after all for the public to make 
a fuss about,” was Mr. Rankin’s comment, as he left the 
office. 

While Mr. Barrows was away, Frank felt it his duty to 
spend a part of each day in the exchange. At times it was 
impossible for Miss Dietz to leave the board, so Frank 
made it a point to be on hand during the busiest part of 
the morning and afternoon. 

“If I just had a small boy to turn that generator crank 
for me, I could get along a whole lot faster,” the operator 
told him one morning. 

Frank brought a chair and assumed the duty of the 
desired small boy. In a short time all the delayed calls 
were attended to and Miss Dietz found it possible to com- 
plete and listen off connections more promptly. 

“That helps out a lot,” she remarked. 

“T wonder if Mr. Barrows noticed where the delay was,” 
said Frank. ‘ 

“He hasn’t said anything, but he is always watching the 
board and counting the calls. When he isn’t here, Kitty 
comes in and helps me sometimes. She could come every- 
day as well as not, she’s not busy.” 

Before Frank could make further comment, a man came 
to the little window and made inquiry about a telephone. 
Frank went to the desk to get a contract. Upon opening 
the drawer in which they were kept, he found it necessary 
to remove two or three loose sheets of paper. After sat- 
isfying the inquirer, he returned to the desk and the first 
thing that caught his eye was a sentence in black type 
printed upon one of the proof sheets he had taken from 
the drawer. It read: 

“The operation of the switchboard is the most impor- 
tant factor in the successful conduct of a telephone ex- 
change.” 

This was followed by several paragraphs in small type, 
which Frank did not read. He noticed that there were a 
few pencil marks and interlinings on the sheet, but the 
sentence in black type struck him so forcibly that he 
pondered over it the rest of the day. However, he had 
given so little attention to the operating end of the busi- 
ness that he could not verify the statement from his own 
reasoning. He determined, however, to mention the ring- 
ing incident to Mr. Barrows at the first opportunity. 

His opportunity came the second morning after the lat- 
ter returned. As Frank happened to be in the office dur- 
ing a busy hour, he noticed that the calls were being de- 
layed as had been the case on previous days. He went 
at once to the board and began turning the generator. 
As a result, Miss Deitz soon caught up with her work. 
When Frank finally left the board, Mr. Barrows said: 

“Well, Frank, I see you have discovered the main cause 
of our slow service?” 

“Nellie put me wise by asking for a small boy to turn 
the crank for her,” Frank replied. 

“Well, I’m glad you gave the demonstration. I had 
calculated it as a factor, but did not give it its full value 
in the equation. We will have to go into the matter right 
away. Either a ringing machine or a pole changer will 
solve the problem. We will have to get the comparative 
costs, durability and maintenance expense of the two sys- 
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tems to see which is the best suited for our use. I would 
not undertake to say off hand which we should adopt. 

“Of one thing I am certain: Either plan will allow 
us to adjust our bells so that the ringing will be regular 
and far more satisfactory. With a hand generator it is 
impossible to avoid sending jerky, irregular impulses 
of current out over the lines. I have no doubt that the 
ringing you did while sitting at the board was more uni- 
form than we have had before.” 

“Why couldn’t we get one of those little sewing ma- 
chine motors and rig it up to this generator?” Frank in- 
quired. 

“The axle and bearings are not built for steady work.” 

“T. might have thought of that without asking,” acknowl- 
edged Frank. 

“Did you notice any other way we could help out the 
operator?” Mr. Barrows asked. 

“No, I didn’t think much about it.” 

“We will care for the ringing problem as soon as we 
can, but in the meantime, we will cut down the reach on 
the board. You probably have noticed that some of the 
drops are almost out of reach of the operator.” 

“Those not working in front of her are out of order,” 
Frank answered. 

“That is a fact. You see that throws the numbers out 
of order; for instance, 110 is working on 310 instead of 
where it should be. There are some 20 others the same 
way. Miss Dietz has to remember the location of those 
lines whenever she has a call for any one of them. We 
will put them back in regular order by dismantling the 
last two panels.” 

“But the vacant drop spaces will not hold the screws,” 
Frank objected. 

“Well, we'll go at it this way: We will take the drops 
and mounting plates from the two end panels, 
test them out, a bank at a time, and replace the 
present banks where there are working drops. We 
will devote two or three of our evenings to that instead 
of the regular discussions. I have a switchboard on the 
way, so to speak, but cannot get it for perhaps three 
months. The service must be ‘boosted’ a little in the 
meantime.” 

“Why can’t we cut all the lines over to the other end 
of the board?” Frank inquired. 

“There are several reasons. One is that it would neces- 
sitate moving the generator, as the one in that position 
has been removed and the wiring left in bad condition. 
The plugs have been robbed of many parts and the cords 
removed and used for repair work. In fact, the position 
is so far dismantled of everything but the drops and jacks 
that the other plan will be far easier to carry out. We 
must go slow in installing new telephones until we get 
another board, as the load now is about all we can handle.” 

“If we can rig up another position, I think we can ar- 
range with Mr. Rankin to let Kitty come in and help 
during the busy hour,” Frank advised. 

“I had thought of getting some one, but it did not oc- 
cur to me that Miss De Land would be available. I think 
we can repair the coil we took out of the other position 
so that it will answer the purpose. If not, we can ar- 
range a circuit by using a coil from one of the instru- 
ments upstairs.” 

“I did not know that the operating was so important,” 
Frank remarked. 

“It’s like this, Frank. We are endeavoring to manu- 
facture and sell telephone service, the same. as they make 
and sell bricks at the brickyard. It is necessary that our 
factory, or plant, be kept in working condition at all times. 
The difference between a brick and a telephone connec- 
tion is that one is perishable and the other is not. 

“The acceptance of telephone service by our customers 
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depends entirely on the condition, upon delivery, of the 
goods. About the worst taint it can have, comes from a 
few minutes’ delay in delivery, no matter how good the 
article may be when received by our customers. A load 
of inferior or broken bricks can be replaced, or possibly 
used in some part of the building, but telephone service 
damaged in handling, that is to say, by poor delivery or 
operating, cannot be replaced. It remains on record. One 
poorly delivered connection leaves an impression which 
outlives that of ten perfect ones.” 
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“But the plant must be in good condition to turn out 
good service,” argued Frank. 

“That is a big factor also, but a plant in just fair con- 
dition, if well operated, is better than a perfect plant 
poorly operated. Whatever the cause of poor service, 
it’s all in the operating so far as the customers or sub- 
scribers. are concerned and by their opinion we stand or 
fall. We must try to cover some of our faults in the 
plant by careful operating.” 

(To be continued.) 


Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 
Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Kansas Public Utilities Act Upheld by U. S. Supreme Court. 

The right of the Kansas Public Utilities Commission t) fix 
absolutely the rates which the public service corporations may 
charge their consumers, without regard to franchises and con- 
tracts existing before the state utilities law was passed, was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States in a deci- 
sion handed down Tuesday, January 6. This ruling is impor- 
tant to all states. 

The decision was a sweeping victory for the state. It was 
rendered in a legal fight between the Wyandotte County Gas 
Co. and the Kansas Public Utilities Commission over the right 
of the gas company to raise its gas rates. 

The Supreme Court of the United States was called upon to 
decide whether contracts made by the gas company before the 
state passed a public utilities law could prevent the state com- 
mission from lowering the rates on gas charged to consumers. 

John Marshall, as attorney for the commission, brought suit 
against the gas company to enjoin it from increasing rates on 
natural gas from 25 to 27 cents per thousand feet. 

The company denied the commission had any jurisdiction 
over its rates because it had made a contract for 20 years under 
franchises from the cities of Rossdale and Kansas City, Kan., 
to furnish gas under certain regulations. These regulations 
permitted it to increase gas rates within the scope of the 
increase specified. 

The company’s contention was that the public utilities law 
could not be made “ex post facto” in its operation, nor could it 
impair obligations of contract between the company and these 
two cities. 

The public utilities law gave the commission “full power, au- 
thority and jurisdiction to supervise and control public utilities 
and all common carriers doing business in Kansas.” It also pro- 
vided that no changes in rates or tolls should be made without 
the approval of the commission. 

After the company had raised its rates a mandamus suit was 
filed against it on January 4, 1912. The courts of Kansas 
sustained the contentions of the gas company and the state ap- 
pealed the case to the United States Supreme Court. 

Levy Mayer, the Chicago lawyer, says that the state utilities 
commissions, under the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of the Kansas State Utilities Commission 
against the Wyandotte County Gas Co., are granted the same 
power and authority within the state as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has in the entire United States. He said: 


The brief analysis contained in the press reports indicates 
that the United States Supreme Court has apparently extended 
to the state utility commissions the tremendous power and au- 
thority which that court a few years ago held belonged to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The court then held that contracts made by railroad compan- 


ies with corporations or individuals, fixing traffic rates, where 
the contracts were made before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was created, were not binding upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and could be abrogated, changed or modified 
by the commission. 

The court held that such changes and modifications by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission did not fall within the con- 
stitutional prohibition against the impairment or the abrogation 
of contracts. 

It would now seem that the same doctrine is applied by the 
same court to the power of the state utility commissions as 
was held to be possessed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Such a decision is most far-reaching and is of immeasurable 
significance, but the full text of the opinion must be read. 


New York Telephone Co. Will Give Commission Figures. 

The New York Telephone Co. has agreed to obey the 
order of the New York Public Service Commission to pro- 
duce figures showing its receipts and expenses for 1912. It 
is stated these records will be produced on January 15. 

On January 6, the New York Telephone Co. offered to dis- 
count all bills 10 per cent. pending the settlement of the agita- 
tion for lower rates. The discount will apply until an appraisal 
of the company’s property can be made as a basis for re-estab- 
lishing permanent rates. 








Bell Agreement Not to Affect Wisconsin Litigation. 

Despite the dissolution of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the declarations of its officers that the 
Bell telephone lines will permit physical connection, Frank 
Winter, of La Crosse, Wis., appellant in the case before 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission seeking to compel 
the physical connection of competing toll lines at La 
Crosse, insists on continuing his effort to force compli- 
ance with the state law. 

Although attorneys for the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
have said, it is alleged, that they did not intend to pro- 
ceed with the action brought in the circuit court of Dane 
county against the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, Frank 
Winter and the La Crosse Telephone Co. in which they 
seek to nullify the physical connection law by attacking 
its constitutionality, Mr. Winter insists on going ahead with 
the trial of the case. 

He bases his stand on the belief that the dissolution plan 
proposed by the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will not provide that sort of physical connection which is 
contemplated by the Wisconsin law, nor afford the com- 
plete relief to the telephone patrons from conditions which 
it was aimed to remedy when the statute was enacted. 

In accordance with his view of the matter, Mr. Winter 
has caused to be filed with the circuit court of Dane 
county, a stipulation, signed by Attorney General W. C. 
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Owen, and the attorney for the Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
and the La Crosse Telephone Co., and himself, asking that 
a date be designated for the trial of the action brought 
by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. In regard to the effect 
of the recent agreement of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Mr. Winter said: 


Under the plan proposed, the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
would provide physical connection for toll lines beyond 
50 miles. As approximately four-fifths of the long dis- 
tance telephoning is done within a radius of 50 miles of 
this point, there would be little benefit derived by a large 
majority of the telephone patrons under an arrangement 
of this kind. Furthermore, the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
is now paying 15 per cent. of the toll charges to Independ- 
ent rural lines for furnishing business. The company 
proposes, under the new plan, to wipe out this fee for fur- 
nishing business, reserving all of the tolls for itself and in 
addition to charge the Independent lines a fee of 10 cents 
per message for privilege of allowing the latter’s patrons 
to use the Wisconsin company’s lines. This, in my opinion, 
is an unjust and unreasonable tax and should never be 
permitted. 





Decision Under Wisconsin Anti-Duplication Law. 

The application of the St. Croix Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of St. Croix Falls, Wis., to extend its lines 
into Grantsburg, Wis., where the Tri-State Telephone Co., 
of Minneapolis, is operating, has been refused by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission. The commission explained 
that the anti-duplication law precludes the entrance of 
another line and suggested that the Farmers’ company 
arrange for physical connection or make application to 
compel such connection with the Tri-State company. 





Fined Under Pennsylvania Female Labor Law. 

A fine of $50 and costs has been levied on the Pittsburgh & 
Allegheny Telephone Co., of Pittsburgh, for an alleged viola- 
tion of the new female employment law. This is the maxi- 
mum fine under the law. The company was accused of re- 
quiring a 17 year old girl to work seven nights a week, from 
six o'clock in the evening to eight in the morning. This oper- 
ator was then relieved by another girl, 18 years of age, who 
worked 10 hours a day, seven days a week. The new Penn- 
sylvania law concerning the employment of women provides 
that no female shall be employed for more than 54 hours 
each week, and that girls under 21 may not work after 9 p.m. 





Fined Under Female Labor Law. 

Charged with requiring girls to work at the operating 
board more than 54 hours per week, the National Tele- 
phone Co., of Washington, Pa., was recently fined $25 
by a justice of the peace. The minimum fine for the of- 
fense under the Pennsylvania law is $10 and the maxi- 
mum. $50. As a result of this action by the authorities 
the company decided to close down all service on Sun- 
days with the exception of strictly local calls and this 
has caused a storm of protest from subscribers throughout 
the county. 





Report on District of Columbia Service. - 

In obedience to a request made by the United States 
Senate in the form of a resolution passed in November, 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 
recently sent a report to the senate regarding the service 
furnished the United States and District governments by 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. The report 
states that there is no specific authorization for the tele- 
phone company to conduct business in the District but the 
presence of the company within the District has been recog- 
nized by Congress by several acts. 

After dealing with the financial affairs of the telephone 
company, the report refers to the company’s practice of 
permitting various government employes and officials hav- 
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ing temporary residence in the District, to cancel their 
telephone contracts upon payment of the proportionate an- 
nual rate. These include members of the cabinet, senators, 
representatives, army and navy officers, and field employes 
of the geological survey, and their secretaries. 

Exchanges of the federal and district government were 
installed and are maintained at the expense of the com- 
pany. The report declares there were in use by the federal 
and district governments on October 31, 1913, 5,456 tele- 
phones. Charges for service last year amounted to $95,019, 
of which $85,220.23 was for the United States and $9,799.13 
for the District. Telephones in use in the District on Octo- 
ber 31, 1913; are recorded as 49,363. This includes nearby 
communities of Maryland served at district rates by city 
exchanges. 





Ruling of South Dakota Commission. 

The South Dakota Railroad Commission has dismissed 
as fallacious the contention of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. that it cannot be required to extend 
toll connection to certain local farm companies on the 
ground that its contract for such service with another local 
competing company was entered into prior to the law es- 
tablishing the jurisdiction of the railroad commission, and 
on the other ground that such contract is inviolable under 
the section of the Bill of Rights which provides that “No 
law impairing the obligation of contracts shall be passed.” 
The commission decides that companies cannot by contract 
hold themselves immune from governmental regulation. 

The decision was rendered in the cases of the Central 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. and the Gayville Rural Telephone 
companies Nos. 1 and 2, vs. the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Co. and the Independent Telephone Co. of 
Yankton, S. D., and gave the companies 30 days to make 
the connections. 





Pacific Coast Merger Hearing. 

At a recent hearing at San Francisco before the California 
Railroad Commission on the application of the Nevada-Cali- 
fornia-Oregon Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permission to 
absorb the California & Oregon Telephone Co. and the Cali- 
fornia Northern Telephone & Telegraph Co., minority stock- 
holders of the California & Oregon company opposed the mer- 
ger. The prices offered for the two companies were $9,174 
and $67,299, respectively, bonds to be issued for the latter 
amount and $28,299 additional. The minority stockholders 
contended that the California & Oregon company is worth 
more money. On cross examination General Manager Hills 
admitted that the company earned more than $13,000 in the last 
eleven months. 





Kentucky Companies Must Have County Franchises. 

The Court of Appeals at Hopkinsville, Ky., has rendered 
a decision upholding an injunction issued by the circuit 
court of Christian county, requiring the, Christian-Todd 
Telephone Co. to secure a county franchise or cease doing 
business outside of the towns in which they hold fran- 
chises. This decision interprets the Kentucky law as mak- 
ing it necessary for public utility companies to secure 
county franchises and will affect companies in all counties 
in the state. 





Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 

The organization of the new public utilities commis- 
sion of Illinois has been completed by the appointment, 
by Governor Dunne, of Judge Owen P. Thompson, of 
Jacksonville, as the fifth member. The judge has been 
serving on the bench of the seventh judicial circuit. He 
is a democrat and well known throughout central [Ili- 
nois. 
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The Litigation in Denver. 

That every right enjoyed by the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to the use of Denver streets and 
alleys ceased with the expiration of its franchise, in 1909, 
is the contention advanced in the answer of the city to the 
company’s brief in the quo warranto proceedings, filed 
against it by the city. The case will be heard early in 
January. 

The contention of the city, relative to the “rights and 
privileges” which the telephone company claims are “in- 
alienable and independent of any franchise,” was reached 
in conference by the city, district and other attorneys in- 
terested in the suit seeking to oust the telephone company 
from Denver thoroughfares if it fails to pay for their use. 

Arguments in the injunction suit of the city to compel 
compliance of the telephone company with provisions of the 
Brown ordinance, relative to lower rates, were completed 
before Judge Denison of the District Court early this month. 
The quo warranto proceedings will be heard within a few 
weeks. 





Denver Company Required to Give Bond. 

An order was recently entered by Judge John H. 
Denison of the district court at Denver, Colo., permitting 
the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. to collect 
its own schedule of rates pending the conclusion of the 
litigation of the city to enforce the rates of the Brown 
ordinance but requiring the company to enter a bond of 
$160,000 payable to the city of Denver for the use of the 
citizens of Denver who use telephones, in event the litiga- 
tion is decided against the company. 


For Municipal System in Denver. 

A municipal telephone association has been organized in 
Denver, Colo., to initiate a measure for a charter amendment 
to authorize municipal ownership, to name commissioners to 
have charge of the system, and to initiate a bill for a bond 
issue of $4,000,000, “to cover the cost of building a telephone 
system of the character to be decided upon by the members 
of the commission.” It is stated that these matters will be 
presented to the voters of Denver at the special election of 
February 17, 1914. 








Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


ALABAMA, 

January: Hearing on petition of Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. charging the Southern Bell Telephone Co. with discrimi- 
nation in favor of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

CALIFORNIA. 

December 17: Certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity to the McFarland Telephone Co. to operate in the town 
of McFarland, Kern County, and authority to establish a sys- 
tem of initial rates for service. 

December 28: Complaint by the City of Redlands against 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., the United States Long 
Distance Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Southwestern 
Home Telephone Co., to compel uniformity of rates for long 
distance service between Redlands and other localities. 

December 28: Complaint filed by Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Santa Barbara, against the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for putting in alleged unduly low rates in 
the competitive sections in and about Santa Barbara, thus 
discriminating against other points in the state. The commis- 
sion is asked to require the Pacific company to remove the 
discrimination and the commission is asked further to estab- 
lish a proper schedule of rates for telephone service in the 
city of Santa Barbara and vicinity. 

INDIANA. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on petition of 150 Indianapolis 
citizens for a merger of Bell and Independent systems in In- 
dianapolis. 

Case No. 275: Denial of application of Wilson Timmons 
for a declaration that public convenience and necessity require 
that the board of trustees of Francesville, Ind., grant him a 
franchise to construct and operate a telephone exchange in 
that town, the commission holding that the existing system of 
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A. E. Malsbary can, when improved, give service under more 
advantageous conditions than could two companies. 

January: Petition by Thomas Snyder et al., against the 
unification of the Indianapolis telephone companies on a meas- 
ured rate basis, and against the interchange of telephone calls 
between the two companies at a measured rate such as prevails 
in other cities of the state. The commission is in receipt of 
hundreds of letters in protest against increased rates. 

January: Intervening petition filed by the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce in the appeal of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. for an increase in rates. The Chamber asks 
permission to be made a party to the action, to represent its 
membership, the interests of the city and the subscribers to 
the service. 

January: The Public Service Commission has asked the 
Muncie city officials what they think of proposed increases 
asked in toll service rates to points in southern Indiana. An 
increase of 20 to 25 per cent. is being asked. The council 
will give the subject attention. 

MIssour!I. 

January 12: Hearing on motion of Southwestern (Bell) 
Telegraph & Telephone Co. for modification or setting aside 
of general order No. 4, which order directs telegraph com- 
panies to have same listing and service by number as given 
other subscribers in the same exchange. 

January 28: Hearing reset from December 27 in three 
cases against the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co., by Dun- 
lap, Lester and Atkinson, respectively, in complaints against 
increased rates at Independence, Mo. 

Case No. 234: The proposed increase in rates by the South- 
western Telegraph & Telephone Co., at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been suspended for a period of 120 days to May 1, 1914. 

Case No. 235: In the matter of the valuation of the tele- 
phone exchange of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., located at St. Louis, report ordered on. 

Rehearing in Case 104: Sparta Telephone Co. requesting 
toll line connection with the Ozark Bell Telephone Co. Dis- 
missed. 

NEBRASKA, 
Hearing on complaint of William J. Marque 
involving a change in 


January 13: 
against the Polk County Telephone Co., 
rates at Stromsburg. 

OHIO. 

December 30: Supplemental order allowing the Troy Tele- 
phone Co. to sell for 90 per cent. of par value or above, a 
portion of its proposed issue of $100,000 of six per cent. cu- 
mulative preferred capital stock, the portion being $35,000 par 
value. 

OKLAHOMA. 

January 13: Date of hearing on tentative order requiring 
companies having agreements with connecting companies for 
toll messages to make remittance therefor on the 20th of the 
succeeding month and to continue present connections until 
relieved by order of the commission. 

January 13: Hearing on tentative order regulating charges 
for moving or exchanging any telephone, electric, gas or water 
meter. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 

Complaint No. 1363: Decision in case of the Point of 
Rocks Telephone Co. vs. The People’s Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., requiring switching service at the Hot Springs 
exchange of defendant for patrons on complainant’s lines, 
but adhering to the law, and to the contention of defendant 
that such service be on the basis of 25 cents per month for 
each instrument on complainant’s lines enjoying such service, 
this being applicable to stations between Hot Springs ina 
Pringle; and also for each instrument on complainant’s lines 
between Pringle and Custer, if all subscribers thereon adopt 
the service, otherwise establishing for them a rate of 10 cents 
per completed call to Hot Springs from and by way of the 
Custer exchange. 

Decisions 1430 & 1634: Findings in the case of the Central 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. vs. The Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Co. and its connection, the Independent Telephone Co. 
of Yankton, and in the case of the Gayville Rural Telephone 
companies Nos. 1 and 2, against the two foregoing compan- 
ies, in which the commission withholds its order for 30 days 
to give the companies an opportunity to reach an agreement 
whereby the complainants shall have long distance toll con- 
nections with The Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co.; via 
the wires of the Independent Telephone Co. of Yankton. 

January 6: Hearing on complaint of Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Schuler-McCurdy Telephone Co. for al- 
leged inability to collect for toll service at Woonsocket and 
desiring to disconnect its lines from the lines of the Schuler- 
McCurdy company and to establish a toll office and modern 
telephone exchange in Woonsocket. 
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Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Letters From a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben: 

They finally "got it” on Doc Stuver; he was so well 
done that he shows it in spots. The fellow who owns the 
elevator was at the bottom of it. The town has never really 
lost interest in importing cats and finally, after being told 
a hundred times that he knew nothing about cats, Doc fell 
into the trap. All unexpected he began talking about a 
new breed of cats called Pomeranian. There is a Pomer- 
anian something, I don’t recall what, but it is not a cat, 
if I remember correctly. Anyway Doc showed me several 
neatly printed circulars with reference to this new kind 
of cat, and after being goaded and laughed at for a month, 
he decided to buy a pair. They cost $20 for a pair. 

Another thing, I find that “egged” him on, as we boys 
used to say, was a very personal letter from.the fellow 
selling the cats, mentioning particularly that he only so- 
licited trade among the most intelligent people, and ref- 
erences had convinced him that Doc was the only person 
in Podunk mentally capable of appreciating and caring for 
a Pomeranian cat. 

It was a frame-up, of course, between the elevator man 
and Editor Skinner. Skinner printed all the circulars and 
letter heads, wrote the letters, and a cousin of the elevator 
man, living in Chicago, acted as the cat man. 

That cousin wasn’t a greenhorn either. He got Doc’s 
twenty dollars which the two schemers had counted on 
spénding right here in Podunk, and kept it for his trouble. 
He sent the cats by express, C. O. D., so there was no 
chance of Doc tracing a draft through the banks, in case 
he wanted fo act ugly. 

When the?ftrain on which the shipment was to be made 
arrived, there was quite a congregation at the depot. The 
agent made out the receipt and took Doc’s money, $21.65, 
before giving him a glance at the cats. 

The crate was about 2 ft. by 4 ft. by 2 ft., bored full of 
small air holes. It was marked, “This side up,” “Handle 
with care,” “Perishable,” “Don’t cover,” and over a little 
oblong hole in one end, was, “A little milk for us kitties, 
please.” 

Doc was going to take the crate away unopened, but 
couldn’t make it. The crowd wanted to see the much ad- 
vertised cats. He had plenty of help opening it and when 
the lid was raised, a roar went up from all who could see. 

In the box were two image cats, made of brown Canton 
flannel, wooley side out, red buttons sewed on for eyes 
and with one tail joined to both cats. From the neck of 
one dangled a big card on which was, “Real Pomeranian 
cats, made in Podunk.” So if you come this way, cut out 
the Pomeranian when associating with Doc. 

So your pole looks like a snake track beside the white 
trail leading through the valley. You say the crooked line 
was excusable coming down the mountain, and I agree 
with you. I lost my sense of levels when I was out there 
and would have almost been willing to bet the water was 
running uphill in places. The size of the mountains, com- 
pared with the smallness of the few level places, turns 
things “skew-gaw.” 

But down in the valley, where you had three miles of 
straight trail to follow, there isn’t any good excuse for 
an unsightly pole line. To my way of thinking, there isn’t 
a much better ornament than a nice, straight line of poles 
on one or both sides of a road. I prefer one side only, 
because I like to look at each and every pole and can’t do 
justice when there is a line on either hand. I’m afraid a 
long stretch of double line would make me permanently 
cross-eyed. 


But to get back to your case: Your crooked lines prob- 
ably began to develop when the poles were placed on the 
framing buck. You probably had more crooked poles than 
we ever used, and still Oid Man Barker wouldn’t let any 
new hand tackle framing. Even a straight pole should be 
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Why Poles Are Not in Alignment. 


looked at from all angles before it is framed, or gained, as 
some call it. 

A crooked pole? Well, it is another thing to tell just 
how it will look in line, when it is lying on the ground. 
By standing a few feet from the butt of a pole with the 
top resting on the buck, and by turning it slowly, a straight 
side can usually be found. If not, there is always the 
straightest side. You can’t saw them up for slugs as we 
used to do. The framing fixes the pole for better or 
worse, for the gains must face forward or back, as the 
case may be. If the top is out of line, there is no help 
for it but to cant the pole. That will tilt the arms, and 
it isn’t much of an improvement. 

It is queer you can’t judge nearly as well by standing 
at the top of a pole looking toward the butt. I ’spose it 
is because the eye is accustomed to looking from the 
ground, up at a pole as it stands in the line. A fellow told 
me once that by looking from the top toward the butt, the 
“prospective was all wrong.” If you know what that 
means, I don’t. I think I’d see who did the framing and 
set him to “hiking” poles. Give the framing job to some 
old lineman, even if he doesn’t know the meaning of 
“square root.” 

Then again: whoever “sighted” the placing of the poles 
may have been like the old German who lives near here. 
The old fellow was building a line fence and sighted from 
the last pole to the next, always looking around the right 
hand side. He was only five feet out of line in forty rods! 
Maybe he thought that was straight enough. 

You must have two objects in line, and sight along the 
two to get the third in line. After two poles are set, it 
is not difficult to set the third, by using the sides of the 
two poles as an evener, if both poles are framed prop- 
erly. But if one is bow-shaped with the crook to one side, 
the third pole will be out of line—like this (Fig. A). The 
dotted lines show the effect of a crooked pole, framed 
wrong. 

It is much harder to line poles from a position back in 
the line. Old Man Barker kept a man stationed about 
three spans ahead, who wig-wagged the pole into place. 
When once the pikes were “grounded,” they were not re- 
moved until the filling and tamping were completed. The 
man ahead had the alignment of the whole straight pole 
line in view in directing the locating of each pole, like this 
(Fig. B). 

Then again, your men may have been directed to get 
their pikes into the next pole before the tamping and 
filling were sufficient to hold the pole in line while tlie 
job was being finished. 

Again, the holes may have been dug carelessly. The 
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locaters’ stakes were probably in line. The stakes should 
not be disturbed until the rim of the hole is definitely out- 
lined, and the stake should mark the center of the hole. 
If the stake is pulled up while removing grass and rub- 
bish, it is quite likely that the hole will be a few inches 
out of line. 

Maybe you can find a cross-eyed man in the gang to be 
the goat. 

Buddy and I are batching this week and he is begging 
me to come to bed. He says he doesn’t think Cousin Ben 
should count when my own is to be considered. 

Your Uncle Dick. 





Farmer Lines and Government Ownership. 

We have all been very much interested of late in what 
has been published in the papers on the telephone situa- 
tion, and especially in the last ten days, in the turn things 
have taken in the suit of the government against the tele- 
phone trust. I have been specially interested in the com- 
ments of Postmaster-General Burleson, and Congressman 
Lewis in regard to government ownership. 

I have been in the telephone business ten years. Soon 
after I entered the business, I discovered that it is many 
sided and complicated, both from a mechanical and a busi- 
ness viewpoint. I became interested for two reasons: First, 
because I had my “all” invested in it; second, because I 
like to make whatever I undertake a success. For these rea- 
sons, I made a study of the telephone business, or tried 
to, both from a mechanical and a business standpoint. 

There is no question but that great strides have been 
made in the situation, especially as regards the relation 
of the larger Independent companies and the government 
on the one side, and the “trust” (Bell Company) on the 
other. But what about government ownership? Some 
persons writing on the question, seem to think that it 
means an end to government ownership, while others 
think it just a step in that direction. 

I see in the Kansas City “Star” of December 20, that 
Representative Lewis, of Maryland, is quoted as saying 
he expects to push the wire bill, and that “dissolution 
won't do.” A little further along, he is quoted as saying 
he would, “exempt farm lines from government ownership.” 
That is what puts us “on the hummer.” 

My idea of “equal rights to all and special privilege to 
none,” would not make one person “toe the mark” in the 
telephone game, and let the other fellow do as he pleases. 
I cannot understand the exemption of “farm line telephone 
companies.” 

I have owned and personally managed an exchange here 
since 1904 and have used standard construction all through. 
My valuation at a low estimate, is about $3,800. I have 
made a special effort to maintain everything in the very 
best manner and there has never been any complaint of 
my city service. 

I have 14 connected farm line telephone companies, all 
“mutually” owned, to which I give switching service. 
They own their own lines and instruments and keep up 
their own expenses for everything. Their construction is 
very poor, and their maintenance much worse; in fact, 
there has been practically no maintenance. They have no 
conception of the meaning of the word. 

I switch them at a low rate, considering the kind of 
service given at the exchange office, yet they constantly 
complain, both about rates and service. None of them 


know the first principles of the telephone business, but at 
any mention of a change in the manner or méthod of 
connecting, collecting, new rules, etc., they are at once 
a bunch of howling insurrectos, threatening to put in an- 
other exchange and run me out of business. 
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Except for my vigilance—constant watching, and talking 
persuasively to them—they would have long ago been torn 


to pieces, fighting among themselves. In other communi- 
ties than this, within ten miles, whole townships are at 
war with cases in the courts, as a result of wrangling 
among themselves over farmers mutual telephone affairs. 
They do not seem to be able to agree on anything. There 
are as many different ideas of how the telephone business 
ought to be run, as there are “mutual” stockholders; al- 
most all their “meetings” break up in a row, without any 
business being transacted. 

There is hardly an exchange in the Southwest that 
switches mutual farm lines, but what has had trouble with 
them—and this Southwestern country is pretty well cov- 
ered with farmers’ mutual lines. 

They have lately, to me, defied the Public Service Com- 
mission of this state, when I told them of some sugges- 
tions the commission had made. At one of their meetings 
recently, they actually “hooted” down their secretary, who 
wanted to read a communication from the commission. 
They would not allow him to take the letter out of his 
pocket. In telephone matters they actually seem to be 
lawless, unless they get what they want. 

My rural connecting lines have an investment of $5,000 
or $6,000, as against my $4,000. I pay $25 per year 
taxes; they pay nothing. I spend a regular sum each year 
for “up keep” or maintenance; in the ten years, they have 
spent practically nothing. I use the very best construc- 
tion material I can buy; they buy the cheapest and most 
flimsy they can find, and then it “costs too much.” Then 
because I make some simple rule, that bills must be paid 
at the office instead of my driving all over the country to 
collect them, they are up in arms, ready with “oodles” of 
money to put in another exchange, which threatens, of 
course, to make my property practically worthless as a se- 
curity for obtaining a loan, as all my money to operate this 
plant, must be obtained on my personal note, which surely 
is too much to ask of me. 

My observation is that there is no class of people in the 
world, who get as great benefit from telephone service 
as the farmers. Some of my more intelligent and up-to- 
date farmer friends have told me that it is worth $100 a 
year to them, yet they are getting it here for 33% cents 
per month, with an investment of $20 to $25 each. 

Please tell me how the Honorable Mr. Lewis, of Mary- 
land, figures that “farm lines” should be exempt from own- 
ership by Uncle Sam, or exempt from taxation, or exempt 
from any other thing that any telephone company has to 
do. If we are going to have government ownership, let’s 
own them all! If we are going to exempt any one, let’s 
exempt some of the poor boys, who have given ten years 
or so of the best of their lives, furnishing a good telephone 
service to the people under adverse conditions, carrying 
a heavy investment load, and who have not made a dollar 
out of the business in the whole time, and let some of our 
wealthy farmer friends pay for their telephone service, as 
some of our friends in the cities have to pay. I have one 
farmers’ line, connected to this exchange, in which the 
aggregate wealth of its members (18 in number) is more 
than half a million dollars. Can you beat it? They get 
their telephone service for $4 per year, with an investment 
of about $20 each. 

I do not know that TELEPHONY can afford to give space 
to this communication, or “wail” as you may call it. If 
so, may be some of its influential readers will write Mr. 
Lewis, to try to see if we can have ownership of all lines, 
farmers included, if we must have government ownership. 

I have never been a “government ownership” man, but 
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after hearing these people hoot at and defy public service 
commissions; wreck well-managed and well-regulated tele- 
phone exchanges that were giving fine service; and see 
commissions get scared, when these fellows go on a 
“tear;” I am about convinced, that your Uncle Samuel is 
about the only one who can do anything with them. 
Richards, Mo. A. M, Benedict. 


MECEIVERSHIP FOR CENTRAL UNION. 








On Thursday of this week Judge Dever of the su- 
petior court at Chicago ordered the appointment of 
a receiver for the Central Union Telephone Co., in ac- 
cord with the request of the minority stockholders in 
their suit against the directors of the company and 
the officials of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and various of its subsidiary companies. 











This decision followed the introduction of a large amount 
of evidence on behalf of various minority interests. Attor- 
ney Rush C, Butler, of counsel for the petitioning stockhold- 
ers, introduced letters which, he said, prove the officers of the 
Central Union have been conducting a continuous campaign to 


force down the price of stock, by refusing to declare dividends, . 


and thereby enable the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to buy up the outstanding shares at a low figure. Attorney 
Butler also presented correspondence between officers of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Central Union 
company to show that traffic agreements had been entered into 
between the two companies to the decided disadvantage of the 
Central Union company from a revenue standpoint. 


Judge Dever entered an order at the request of counsel for 
the petitioning creditors, requiring the officers of the Central 
Union Telephone Co., the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the Michigan State Telephone Co., and other Bell com- 
panies to produce their files of letters and contracts for the 
inspection of the petitioners. This was regarded as a sweep- 
ing victory by the counsel for the minority stockholders. 


Supporting the contention of the petitioning creditors that 
the Central Union Telephone Co. has made money, Attorney 
Butler introduced a 1:tter written by L. R. Richardson, presi- 
dent, to Theodore N. Vail, head of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., in July, 1908. Contained in this letter was 
the following: 


“Our books show a balance of revenue for the year 1907 of 
$126,360 after deducting interest charges and after correcting 
some errors in classification. I do not wish to show any 
greater profit at this time. Of course, adding this balance of 
revenue to the interest on the debt, the net profit from the 
operation of the plant is a large sum.” 


Another letter from Mr. Richardson to Mr. Vail is in part 
as follows: 


“My experience tends to prove that stockholders of a cor- 
poration which is not paying dividends are a distinct disadvan- 
tage to the corporation. * * * I have thought it all over 
very carefully and see no reason to change the view I have 
held for several years that the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. should acquire, for its own protection, all of the 
outstanding stock of the Central Union Company. * * * 
In a roundup of the situation under any conditions some plan 
of reorganization and probably of consolidation will be neces- 
sary, and the fewer the stockholders the easier it will be to 
carry through a comprehensive plan.” 


Another letter from Mr. Richardson to Mr. Vail, dated Nov. 
11, 1910, called attention to the fact that stock brokers were 
offering $45 to $47 per share for the Central Union company’s 
stock. It was shown Mr. Richardson had been offering but 
$30 for the stock. In this letter, referring to letters from 
brokers offering to purchase stock, Mr. Richardson is alleged 
to have written: . 
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“You can see that the receipt of such letters makes it diffi- 
cult for me to get the larger stockholders to exchange stock 
on our basis.” 

The “basis” referred to in this letter was said to be one 
share of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. stock for three 
of Central Union. 

Another letter dated March 2, 1910, and purporting to be 
from Mr. Richardson to Mr. Vail, was read as follows: 

“Tt is not necessary that we should go into the details of 
the transaction with the stockholders, further than is required 
them to consent to the action, and it should and must be left 
to the board of directors to carry it into effect.” 

Attorney Butler maintained that the “action” referred to a 
reorganization of the Central Union company, along lines laid 
down by the American company. 

“T have arranged to meet with a number of our stockhold- 
ers in Chicago on the day preceding the meeting,” the letter 
continues, “so that everything will be harmonious. 

“As the newspapers always want a statement of what is 
done at our annual meeting I propose to draw up and have 
ready for distribution immediately after the meeting a concise 
statement of what has been done, without giving any figures 
whatever. I do not think it advisable to publish at this time 
the figures upon which our calculations are based.” 


At the hearing on January 2 Judge Dever permitted Stephen 
A. Foster, of counsel for the complainants, to make state- 
ments which would connect the letters which he was introduc- 
ing, with evidence which was brought out at previous hearings. 
In a letter, under date of March 14, 1906, to L. G. Richardson, 
president of the Central Union company, F. P. Fish, then 
president of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., wrote 
as follows: 

“T am unable today to read with care your long letter. The 
only other thing that seems to require immediate attention in 
yours of March 12 is the question of directors. I do not see 
how you can do anything except to fill the vacancies with 
gentlemen who would resign when asked.” 


In a letter from B. F. Sunny to T. N. Vail, July 23, 1913, 
in connection with an editorial praising Mr. Vail, Mr. Sunny 
wrote: 

“Tt is not so much a question of trying to conduct the busi- 
ness in a progressive way and without offending the Sherman 
act as it is meeting the demands from every quarter for a 
single telephone system and first class service. The public de- 
mand is first and the Sherman act is second, for the reason 
that what is asked for now is the last expression of the peo- 
ple.” 

Another of the large number of letters read into the record 
was under date of April 29, 1905, and was offered as having 
been written by President Richardson, of the Union company 
to F. P. Fish, of the American company, and referred to a 
proposed merger. The letter said, in part: 


Mr. Williams (of the Central Union company) is of the 
opinion that with all the stock in our possession the only dan- 
ger lies in an action by the state, which can be brought by a 
prosecuting attorney in a county where the property is situ- 
ated or by the attorney general. There is no possible chance 
of an action brought by a prosecuting attorney, because 
Dougherty (acting as stock broker for Mr. Richardson) and 
his friends control that situation. The attorney general is a 
good friend of his and has always been very friendly to us; 
therefore I do not think that there is much chance of danger 
from that source. * * * 

It is with a full realization of the dangers back of the 
Dougherty deal that I am staking my judgment against this 
chance, that I take the responsibility of recommending this 
as strongly as I do. 


Then followed a telegram from Mr. Fish to Mr. Richard- 
son in regard to the same matter: 

“I approve purchase as per your letter, provided counsel are 
sure there is no risk from attorney general or district attorney.” 
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On January 3 five days’ additional time was asked by the 
minority interests to present further evidence against the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Attorney Foster de- 
clared that he would present facts and arguments tending to 
prove the following: Insolvency or pending insolvency of the 
Central Union company; fraudulent practices on the part of 
the American company and the present officers of the Union 
company in favor of the American company and against the 
interests of the minority stockholders; disloyalty of the off- 
cers of the Union company in favor of the American company. 

At the afternoon session W. D. McHugh, representing the 
defendants, read a number of affidavits tending to refute the 
charges of the minority stockholders that business was system- 
atically diverted from the lines of the Union company to those 
of the American company. These affidavits gave a detailed 
explanation of the diversion of business from one line to an- 
other. He charged that the complainants, while citing letters 
detrimental to the defendants, had failed to incorporate in the 
record replies that would have dissipated the idea of unfair- 
ness. 





T. B. Lee Sends Greeting. 

Among the many New Year’s greetings received by 
TELEPHONY was a handsome postal card which T. B. Lee, of 
Irvington, Va., had printed to distribute among his friends 
of the “Old Guard,” of Independent telephone men. A 
fac-simile of one side of the card is reproduced herewith. 
Mr. Lee will be remembered by the pioneers in the Inde- 
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oly when fighting seemed a 

forlorn hope. 

The surrender of the Octopus ad “ 
comes with the same grace as 
shown by the lineman up’a pole 
with the farmer and axe on the 
ground, “Don't cut’er. I'llcome 
down!’ 

All honor to the Presiden. 
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who ‘brought them to terms 
T. B Lee 
A Greeting to the “Old Guard.” 
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pendent movmnt as a most energetic and effective worker 
in his part of the country. 

Mr. Lee’s generous praise is much appreciated by TELEPHONY, 
which can reciprocate by. truthfully saying that it was the 
faithful, courageous work of the early Independents—of which 
he was a valued member—that undoubtedly led to present-day 
results, 





Telephony Index for Volume 65. 

The index of the principal articles published in the last 
volume (Vol. 65) of TELEPHONY is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Subscribers desiring copies of this index will be sup- 
plied with it gratis upon application. 

Federal Company’s Community Stock Plan Successful. 

President Burt G. Hubbell of the Federal, Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., declares that the commun- 
ity plan adopted by the company on December 1 for placing 
$160,000 of 7 per cent. preferred stock among the small in- 
vestors of Buffalo and Western New York, was beyond ques- 
tion the most successful financial plan ever launched by the 
company. “Not alone was the money raised,” said Mr. Hub- 
bell, “but the character of the investors augurs well for the 
future of our company. It showed a faith in our home. in- 
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stitution that is wonderfully gratifying to every official and 
every employe of the Federal company, and disclosed an in- 
terest in the automatic telephone system we are installing 
that not even the most optimistic dared hope for. 

Some of the stock was taken in lots as large as $20,000 by 
people who have been investors for years and saw in it a 
security of unusual desirability. Much of it was taken in 
small lots of from $100 to $500, many of the purchasers in- 
vesting in securities for the first time in their lives. The 
Federal company has acquired a fine list of new stockholders 
by this plan, people who will be fast friends of the company 
in which they are investors. The strength of such associa- 
tion is, I believe, quite obvious.” 

The sale of the Federal’s stock under the community plan 
had been progressing steadily for 20 days prior to the closing 
day, on December 20, but on that day its sale took a remark- 
able spurt due,. the officials of the company believe, to the 
effect of the news of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s submission to the ultimatum of the Attorney General 
in making its toll line accessible to Independent companies 
everywhere. 

In The Bulletin, published by the Federal company, appears 
the following comment regarding the significance of the Bell 
company’s action so far as the Federal company is concerned: 

The effect of the Attorney General’s ultimatum and se 
acceptance, on our own company, can scarcely be estimated. 
There are, doubtless, many employes of the Federal company 
who do not know that our company is the most formidable 
competitor the A. T. & T. Co. has, and over night we jumped 
to the status of “a universal system,” since the decree opens 
the long distance service to us wherever long distance service 
is available to anyone. 

This new advantage, coupled with the fact that the Auto- 
matic telephone will give us a vastly superior local service, 
places us in a very enviable position, as can readily be seen. 

The local effect of the acceptance of the Attorney General’s 
decree is doubtless of more than passing interest to the em- 
ployes. The effect was felt almost before the city was astir 
last Saturday morning, when a local broker who had been 
handling five Federal bonds and had promised delivery Satur- 
day morning, telephoned his client before 9 o’clock, explain- 
ing that the deal was off, that his clients would not care to 
dispose of the bonds in question. 





Operating Details of Constantinople System. 

Some interesting details of the Constantinople telephone sys- 
tem were given in a recent issue of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Schwachstromtechnik. The payments to the Turkish govern- 
ment will comprise 15 per cent. of the total receipts, and also 
14s. per mile of telephone line, while the government has the 
right to purchase the undertaking after a period of ten years. 
The company can employ non-Turkish officials and engineers 
for the first ten years only, and the government can demand 
the establishment of a school of telephone engineering in Con- 
stantinople, or the sending of suitable members of the gov- 
ernment staff to Europe for instruction. On account of the 
several languages spoken in Constantinople, every exchange 
official must speak at least three—French, Turkish and Greek 
—and other officials speaking the English, German, Armenian 
and Slav languages will be stationed in each exchange. The 
number of contracted subscribers has reached 3,000 already. 


Good Start of Western Illinois Co. Telephone Receivers. 

The Macomb, IIl., Journal reports that at the end of the 
first 30 days of the receivership of the Western Illinois 
Telephone Co. the receivers, Messrs. Dolph and McRoberts, 
have a most excellent showing to make as to the condition 
of the business intrusted to their care by the United States 
court. During the first month of the receivership the sys- 
tem has been made to pay and the receivers have taken 
action to place an exchange at Good Hope, an improve- 
ment which will be a stimulus to business and prove bene- 
ficial in several ways. 
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Business 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


The world’s chief business is business, and consequently business by sovereign 
right, takes first pick of ability. On the battlegrounds of commerce, men succeed or 
fail, rise or fall, solely on merit; efficiency alone determines their chevrons and shoul- 
derstraps. We've outgrown the notion that the only path to glory, is the military road. 
We no longer post the journal of civilization with the blood-stained swordpoint. 

Today, with practically every arable plot of land on every continent held in own- 
ership or sovereignty by a progressing nation, it is our mission to plow and plant and 
reap; to reap factories where once stood fortresses; to build merchantmen where battle- 
ships held the ways; and those of us who in former generation would ‘have been the 
first to follow a Cyrus, a Charlemagne, or a Constantine—a Cortez, a Bonaparte, or a 
Clive, can put spirit and daring and imagination to more fitting and practical use. 

The battle for betterment still wages, but on new fields and with new weapons. 
Mars has discarded greaves, coifs and curiass for a sack suit. The Old Guard carries a 
fountain pen and‘a sample case, but the same fervor and intrepidity that signalized 
Waterloo, persist unabated—simply translated into more worthy avenues. 

' It takes as wholesome, and resourceful, and fearless a man to survive in the big 
struggle of business as ever endured upon the plains of Attica, or before the walls of 
Salamanca. Weaklings, cowards, quitters, doubters, sneaks, snides and cheats suffer 
the same obloquy and defeat in trade as in war. 

Back yonder in the dark ages, six feet of strength and valor would have sneered 
at trade—a mightier work demanded attention. 

Progress chafed for thoroughfares—justice moaned in chains. Only a poltroon 
would have debased himself to making money while the chance to make history urged 
at his heart. 

There were eras when every courageous, intelligent, dogged man was needed under 
the banners of war, for war was once the only efficient instrument of the young civiliza- 
tion. But the hour of the bruiser and the swashbuckler has closed. 

Alexander Megalos, the Caesars and Napoleons, have served their term, and are 
handfuls of bonedust. We salute them! They performed their duties according to their 
lights, but their lights were dim. We have climbed into a higher estate. Better armies 
than they led, command the earth—the battalions of business, whose generals have 
demonstrated in their careers the possession of wit enough and grit enough to ride at 
the head of the best body of troops between Fort Sheridan and Port Arthur. For ef- 
ficient organization and the dispatching of forces, they take rank with as good officers 
as Sandringham, or Osborne House, or West Point, or St. Cyr can produce. 

Knock about the aisles of a modern store and consider the genius essential to the 
proper management of a commercial regiment. 

Comb the past for the betters of the torrent tamers and mountain conquerors, whose 
audacity and tenacity have turned the waterfall into light and power and made possible 
transcontinental railroads. 

Think of the “dime collectors’ with guts enough to pile a fifty-five story Cam- 
panile into the pathway of the planets. ‘“‘But,’’ you say, “they do it because it pays.” 
True! It is profitable to serve, for in the twentieth century only those who serve, can 
survive. 


Copyright, by Herbert Kaufman. 
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THE EXHIBITORS AND THEIR DISPLAYS. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

SpecIALTy Device Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, exhibited a com- 
plete assortment of Bierce anchors, cable rollers, cable sleeves 
and other of its familiar specialties. I. W. Becker and J. W. 
Mack had-charge of the exhibit. 

Tue ELectricAL Contract Co., Grinnell, lowa, demonstrated 
the Miller folding door telephone booth manufactured by C. 
H. Brownell of Peru, Ind. This company started but three 
years ago and within that time has had charge of over 50 
engineering contracts in various states. Specializing chiefly 
in underground construction work, it displayed some inter- 
esting photographs relative to the work performed, together 
with an interesting wall chart studded with tacks—each tack 
indicating where it had completed work. 

Tue INDIANA STEEL & WrrE Co., Muncie, Ind., did not ex- 
hibit its wire products known by trade name as “the wire of 
quality,” but was represented by Mr. Kitselman, general man- 
ager, and Robert Miller, general sales manager. Mr. Miller 
seemed optimistic regarding the business outlook for this year 
and predicted good business in the telephone field. 

THE KeLtocG SwitcHpoarp & Suppty CoMPANY’s ex- 
hibit rooms were designated with a large electrical sign 
showing the Kellogg Desk stand. In the magneto equip- 
ment room were shown all standard magneto types of wall 
telephones including the secret service push button sets and 
apparatus parts. A 150-line magneto switchboard of the 
latest type was on exhibition in this room. Much interest 
was evidenced in the new Universal type telephone, a most 
compact and convenient instrument. 

The equipment that impressed visitors most, however, 
especially among telephone men interested in the larger 
magneto exchanges, was the Universal type switchboard. 
This board is one that is said to represent the highest type 
of full common battery equipment as well as magneto. The 
line circuits are universal, enabling the manager to change 
individual lines from magneto to common battery as he 
desires, giving a high class of service with either. The 
equipment exhibited was a splendid piece of work and was 
the subject of much favorable comment. 


Kellogg sales representatives were kept busy demon- 
strating the equipment to each new group of visitors and 
much added interest was taken in the board, when, upon 
the second day of the exhibit, a sign was placed upon it, 
stating that the equipment was sold to the Holden Tele- 
phone Co., Holden, Mo. 

Another feature of the exhibit which received a good 
share of attention was an electric display located in one 
of the hallways. The rapidity of Kellogg service was 
demonstrated by means of an electric flasher, the display 
being contained in a long narrow case. 

The first light showed a subscriber calling central; the 
second, central plugging in, while the third light showed 
another subscriber answering. These scenes were flashed 
in rapid succession—an indication of the value of Kellogg 
switching apparatus in the giving of prompt service. 

Telephone men thronged the rooms of the Kellogg exhibit 
in great numbers throughout the convention. 

J. M. Lenz of the Runzel-Lenz Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
is simply known to many as “Mayo” for short. It would 
not be natural at conventions or seem right, unless Mr. Lenz 
visited the regular sessions of a convention, extending “the 
glad hand” to all his friends. 

MartuiAs Kein & Sons, Chicago, displayed a very complete 
and interesting line of their linemen’s tools. This firm manu- 
factures a comprehensive line of tools. It effectively exhib- 
ited the different tools by mounting them on appropriate 
holders. 

For the first time at any convention, the Eichhoff Reel was 
demonstrated, as well as the “Staysalite” Torch, which seemed 
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to cause interest judging from the goodly numbers present 
around it. Useful Klein souvenirs were distributed to those 
who visited the exhibit. P. W. Herbst and J. M. Klein, Jr., 
had charge of the display. 

Tue Leeps & NortHrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa., exhibited its 
type “S” set, which is said to be the smallest, accurate dial, 
Wheatstone bridge set for resistance measurement, adapted to 
the Murray loop and location tests. The Fisher No. 2 set, 
apparatus for insulation tests and a general line of Wheat- 
stone bridge sets were also shown. C. S. Redding was in 
charge of the exhibit. 

MonarcH TELEPHONE Mre. Co., Ft. Dodge, Iowa, featured a 
450-line switchboard of the magnetotype, together with a full 
line of common battery and magneto telephones, including a 
complete line of parts and pieces used in telephone work. The 
switchboard, which was built for the South Charleston Tele- 
phone Co., South Charleston, Ohio, was of the Monarch, di- 
rect current, selective type, equipped with double cleaning-out 
drops and the Monarch lamp recall. . The board is equipped 
with two local and one toll and farm positions. T. L. Dunlap, 
J. C. Hubacker, of the Ft. Dodge factory, and G. O. Wilson, 
of the Illinois-lowa territory, were in attendance. W. H. 
Trimm, secretary and general manager, L. Q. Trumbull, sales 
manager, and R. O. Palmer will be in attendance next week 
at the convention of the National association. 

W. N. Marttruews & Bro., St. Louis, Mo., exhibited a full 
line of the Matthews patented, money-saving, electrical spe- 
cialties, specially adapted for telephone work. Unusual inter- 
est was taken in the Matthews Telefault, which is used for 
locating all kinds of trouble in cables, such as dead shorts, 
crosses, grounds and wet spots. A feature of the exhibition 
was a model of the short line of cable showing the use of 
the Matthews cable clamp, cable guy clamps and cable hangers. 
The cable was used to demonstrate methods of locating 
trouble with the Matthews Telefault. Demonstrations were 
made and the many good points of the Matthews specialties 
were explained by W. N. Matthews, Claude L. Matthews, C. 
E. Heston, sales manager, and W. E. Bischoff. 


RatpwH MaAcDwrr, secretary of the Paragon Electric Co., Chi- 
cago, was present everywhere, boosting Ironite and other Para- 
gons “for the good of the service.” 

Tue NATIONAL CARBON Co., Cleveland, Ohio, exhibited Co- 
lumbia dry batteries. The display was in charge of C. W. 
Wilkins, who was assisted by W. O. Connor and C. K. Mack. 

Tue NAvucLe Pore & Tie Co., Chicago, although poles are 
difficult to exhibit in a restricted space, utilized its room 
most advantageously. The walls were covered with photo- 
graphs showing the Naugle yards and stocks. Short lengths 
of poles of different size butts were arranged for close exam- 
ination by those who visited its exhibit. The company was 
represented by J. W. Benham, L. E. Morier and W. G. Frost- 
enson. 

THE NorTHUM TELEPHONE TOLL REGISTER Co., of Stevens, 
Ark., with offices at 528 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, exhibited 
its new telephone toll register and demonstrated its operation to 
many visitors. By means of this register, the “in-ticket” is 
abandoned and the “check-error” department eliminated.  E. 
M. Northum, president of the company, and J. R. Deane were 
in attendance and had many attentive listeners to their descrip- 
tions of the possibilities of this new register. 

Tue NUNGESSER CarBon & BAtrery Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
attracted attention to its exhibition by a unique electrical flash 
sign, consisting of a giant “1900” dry cell model. The many 
good qualities of the “1900” and Acme Rapid Fire dry bat- 
teries were well presented by Thomas Grier, general sales 
manager, H. S. Greene, assistant general sales manager, War- 
ner Jones, J..A. Robinson, and Glenn A. Briggs. 

Tue Ranp Co., of Tonawanda, N. Y., manufacturers of 
an “up-to-the-minute” information operators’ directory, 
which is more generally known as the Rand Visible Index, 
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was represented by W. N. Winter. Mr. Winter is an 
operating telephone man, béing general superintendent of the 
Oregon-Washington Telephone Co., Hood River, Ore., and 
consented to represent the Rand Co. because of unqualified 
indorsement of its device, which his company has used with 
increasing enthusiasm for three years. 

RELIABLE Exectric Co., Chicago, had an exhibit similar to 
former exhibits, wherein it displayed its entire line of Re- 
liable station protectors and terminals and a miscellaneous 
but yet complete, line of fuses, hangers, switches, etc. G. W. 
Rodormer, who had charge of the display, was assisted by O. 
C. Junge and W. L. Cook. 

Joun A. Roesiinc’s Sons Co., of Trenton, N. J., with offices 
at 165 W. Lake St., Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds of wire 
and cable for the telephone industry, exhibited samples of many 
of its products. A. B. Conover, treasurer and general manager, 
W. H. Slingluff, and P. A. Janis were in attendance, glad to 
give any information on the products. 


THE STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
had on exhibition samples of various kinds of interior and out- 
line wire and copper clad strand for guy purposes were also 
shown. Those in attendance were E. J. Pietzcker, Western and 
Southwestern sales manager. W. M. Rogers, assistant western 
sales manager, J. L. Lyon, of the Pittsburgh sales department 
and E. F. Norton, and Russell E. Green, both of the Chicago 
office. 

Stewart Bros., of Ottawa, Ill, presented demonstrations 
of the various tests which may: be made by the Stewart test 
set. Many of the visitors to the exhibition testified in most 
emphatic terms as to the results which they have obtained 
through use of the set. The Pocket Phone was another in- 
teresting device on exhibition. The new Mile-Meter, which 
the Stewart Bros. have recently brought out, attracted much 
favorable comment. The apparatus was demonstrated by Ed. 
Stewart and Chris Stewart. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mrc, Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
specially featured these types of telephone sets: No. 896 
compact telephones; No. 951 central’ energy business wall tel- 
ephones; No. 988 type desk telephones; No. 1126 type resi- 
dence telephones; combination telephones of different types; 
Inter-Comm-Phones of several types; Mine-A-Phones; inter- 
urban car telephones; and Deffones. 

A novel method for the showing of the parts entering into 
complete telephones of the various types was devised by 
mounting a complete telephone on a panel and likewise show- 
ing on the same panel, separately mounted, all the different 
parts that enter into the construction of the complete tele- 
phone. Each piece of apparatus could thus be inspected sep- 
arately. 

Several switchboards illustrating the various types were on 
exhibit, including the No. 11 plug restoring tubular drop 
switchboard, likewise the A-5597 and No. 5620 private branch 
exchange boards. 

The Call-A-Phone was exhibited for the first time to tele- 
phone operators. This device met with special favor, being 
especially adapted for use in connection with P. B. X. and 
Inter-Comm telephone systems, so as to speed up the trunk 
telephone exchange service. 

The exhibit was in charge of A. M. Haubrich, Chicago man- 
ager, ably assisted by E. A. Reinke, chief engineer, E. P. Sha- 
fer of Indianapolis, Ind., P. D. Myers of Lincoln, Ill, F. K. 
Cannon of Minneapolis, Minn., C. W. Schafer, L. E. LaFleur, 
A. Johnson, C. Boberg, J. Kalhous, M. W. Redmond, H. J. 
Wilms, A. O. Stigberg, J. Horn and E. F. Barker, all of the 
Chicago office. 

Hotmes A. Sweparp, formerly purchasing agent. of the 


Ericsson Mfg. Co., was seen at the convention. “Shep” is now: 


advertising manager of the National Hay & Grain Reporter. 
Tue SweEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE MFc; Co., Chicago, dis- 
played a full line of its telephone and switchboard equip- 
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ment.. The following represented the company: T. W. Smith, 
H. E. Jefferies, E. F. McCloud, F. H. Lincoln, F. J. Ruehl- 
mann, B. M. Paterson and D. H. Morril. 

TELEPHONE IMPROVEMENT Co., Chicago, has as a feature of 
its exhibit, the Automanual demonstrator, which illustrates in 
a very simple and complete manner the operation of the latest 
type of automanual equipment. Another feature of the exhibit 
was the Telechronometer system of metering service, both on 
a time and call basis. The various parts entering into auto- 
manual equipment were shown. The various phases of auto- 
manual practice were explained by Garrison Babcock, general 
manager of the Telephone Improvement Co.; C. H. North, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. G. Webster, chief engineer, Chicago; 
G. W. Dickerson, Galion, Ohio; J. G. Mitchell, J. P. Cracraft, 
E. C. Lewis, A. C. Stuart and A. L. Christian, of Chicago. 

Tue Utitities INDEMNITY EXCHANGE, St. Louis, Mo., was 
represented by Lynton T. Block, B. W. Batte, and I. W. Dur- 
fee. The exchange carries fire and liability insurance on public 
utilities through the medium of Inter-Insurance, whereby a 
number of Independent interests join together and undertake 
to carry fire risk on a reciprocal basis. This is done by divid- 
ing up the losses that arise, cutting down the overhead 
charges to a minimum and at the same time the various in- 
terests have a voice in the handling of their claims with the 
view of preserving the good will of the community and their 
employes in the adjustment of injury claims. 

WALKER Bros. & HaAvitanp, New York City, had a working 
exhibition of its automatic time system including self-winding 
master clocks, time stamps, cost recorders, etc. One of the 
items attracting attention was a tenth-minute automatic toll 
recorder operated from a self-wound master clock. This 
same master clock can operate any number of secondary 
units of various types. H. F. Haviland demonstrated the 
system. 





Automatic Ringing for La Crosse, Wis. 

The La Crosse Telephone Co., of La Crosse, Wis., is en- 
gaged in installing the automatic ringing system. It is ex- 
pected that the 17 operators’ positions will all be cut in 
during January. 


Central Union Seeks Higher Rate at Peru, Ind. 


A higher rate is asked at Peru, Ind., in a petition by 
the Central Union (Bell) Co., of that place, to the Public 
Service Commission, of Indiana. The company has had 
the field at Peru to itself since September 1912, when it 
bought out the Peru Home Telephone Co., for $139,399. 
The company in its petition represents that it has a total 
investment of $288,869. Its annual expense including 7 
per cent. for depreciation, but no interest on investment, 
is given as $61,197. The company maintains that its 
revenues must be increased $10,000 a year to be on a pay- 
ing basis. It asks increases of from $24 to $36'a year for 
business telephones, $24 to $30 for two-party telephones, 
from $15 to $18 for individual residence telephones; and 
from $12 to $18 for farmers’ telephones. The petition is 
signed by L. N. Whitney, general manager of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. 








Damages for Electrocuting a Tree. 

The full bench of the supreme court of Massachusetts 
has upheld the decision of the jury in a case before the 
superior court awarding complainant damages in the sum 
ef $500 for the electrocution of a tree by the wires of the 
Commercial Cable Co. The damage was evidently caused 
by a cross of defendant’s wires with wires carrying a higher 
voltage, but the defendant was nevertheless held liable 
for the damage. 

' The decision says that it was not necessary for the 
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plaintiffs to show where the fatal current came from, or 
who was responsible for it. Though the evidence tended to 
show the cable company never sent a current strong 
enough through its wire to cause tree electrocution, that 
was a matter for the jury to determine, and the company, 
after being warned of the sparking of the wire in contact 
with the tree should have taken precautions to prevent 
the injury. 


Central Union’s Campaign in Indianapolis. 

The Central Union Telephone Co., Indianapolis, is sending 
out circular letters enclosing blank contracts for one year to 
former subscribers and others who are looked upon as pros- 
pects in Indianapolis. The circular calls attention to the fact 
that the Bell company has 33,000 stations in Indianapolis and 
7,500,000 stations in the Bell system. With each letter is en- 
closed a stamped envelope for reply. The bid for new busi- 
ness is bringing returns, according to the company, which is 
soliciting them on the basis of the present rate of $24 a year. 

There is a great deal of comment on this action of the 
company, which has set up in its appeal to the Public Service 
Commission, that stations more than a certain number were 
a loss at the present rate, and asking an increase to prevent 
such loss. The opponents of the company in their appeal for 
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an increase in rates, are asking why the company should be 
aggressive in going after business “losses.” 





Wisconsin Commission Orders Connection Resumed. 

By direction of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, the 
Owen Telephone Co., of Owen, Clark county, Wis., must re- 
store the connection between its lines and those of the Curtiss- 
Withee Telephone Co., such service to begin within ten days 
and to be furnished upon terms which prevailed prior to the 
recent disconnection of the lines, until a supplementary order, 
fixing the final terms for such connection, is issued. 

The petitioner, the Curtiss-Withee Telephone Co., was noti- 
fied by the Owen company on July 18, 1913, that thereafter a 
charge of 25 cents per month for switching service would be 
required for each of the petitioner’s subscribers; that the mes- 
sage rate would be discontinued and that if the demand were 
not complied with within 30 days, the connection between the 
two lines would be cut. The Curtiss-Withee company refused 
to comply with this demand and the Owen company severed the 
connection. 

The railroad commission says that when the connection has 
been resumed, a study of the conditions will be made and a 
definite basis for charging determined. 


Names of Those Who Registered at the Convention 


Abbott, Merr L., -Farmers’ Telephone Co., Sheridan, Ill. 

Agee, T. L., Electrical Contract Co., Grinnell, Ia. 

Agnew, Daniel, Rochester Telephone Co., Rochester, Ind. 

gore John H., Automatic Electric Co., Columbus, 

io. 

Ainsworth, T. C., Kinloch-Bloomington Telephone Co. 

Ainsthorpe, E. T., Home Telephone Co. of Cairo, Cairo, III. 

Alexander, C. G., Fidelity Casualty Co., Chicago. 

Anderson, O. I., Colfax, Wis. 

Annan, Geo., Inter-State Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Springfield, II. 

Argyle Telephone Co., Argyle, Wis. 

Arthur, H. F., Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 

Austin, R. M., United Telephone Co., Monroe, Wis. 

Babcock, Garrison, Telephone Improvement Co., Chicago. 

Baker, B. F., Le Roy Telephone Co., Le Roy, Iil. 

Barber, E. L., Inter-State Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Aurora, III. . 

Barker, E. F., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Barker, W. H., Sanborn Telephone Co., Sanborn, Ia. 

Barron, E. T., Billings & Musselshell Telephone Co., 
Roundup, Mont. 

Barry, R. L., Tri State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Bartley, N. P., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Batte, B. H., Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

Beals, R. F., Galva Telephone Co., Galva, IIl. 

Bean, A. G., Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio. | ; 

Becker, I. W., Specialty Device Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bell, M. J., Bell Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bell, J. H., Electric Appliance Co., Chicago. 

Bellamy, Earle D., Knoxville Electrical Co., Knoxville, Ia. 

Benoist, W. F., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Bennett, Lynton, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Bernhard, Frank H., Electrical Review & Western Electri- 
cian, Chicago. 

Berry, Edwin A., Farmers’ Telephone Co., Ashton, II. 

Beyer, Harold L., Interior Telephone Co., Grinnell, Ia. 

Bischoff, W. E., W. N. Matthews & Bro., Chicago. 

Bjorn, A. J., Chicago Musolaphone Co., Chicago. 

Block, Lynton T., Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis, 


O. 
Boberg, Charles P., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Bohn, Frank E., The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ft. 

Wayne, Ind. 

Bonney, H. S., Ericsson Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bonner, D., Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chicago. 
Bowdle, F. A., Cerro Gordo Telephone Co., Cerro Gordo, IIl. 
Boice, F. B., American Electric Co., Chicago. 

Boush, C. C., United States Telephone Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Bowden, A. H., Almond Telephone Co., Almond, Wis. 

Boyd, C. D., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Boynton, E. D., Boynton Telephone Co., Pleasant Plains, III. 

Brach, Leon S., L. S. Brach Supply Co., New York, N. Y. 

Bradley, Harold E., Eastern Traffic Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Briggs, G. A., Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., Chicago. 

Brown, J. M., Inter-State Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Bucher, H. S., Astoria Telephone Exchange, Astoria, II. 

Binkley, Frank, Hamilton Home Telephone Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

Bud, F. J., Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio. 

Burch, W. F., F. & C. Co., Chicago. 

Burns, P. C., American Electric Co., Chicago. 

Burton Telephone Co., Renfrew, Pa. 

Cabe, D., Lucia, Ohio. 

Candy, Chas. M., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Cannon, F. K., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Cardwell, Francis, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Carl, C. C., United Telephone & Telegraph Co., Harrisburg, 


a. 

Carter, A. J., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

gpa Geo. H., Amherst Home Telephone Co., Amherst, 
Ohio. 

Casler, J. C., Dallas Automatic Telephone Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Christian, A. L., Telephone Improvement Co., Chicago. 

Cheadle, C. B., Dixon Home Telephone Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Coffey, Jno. W., Coffey System & Audit Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Conlee, Harold E., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Conover, A. B., John A. Roeblings Sons Co., Chicago. 

Cook, Frank B., Chicago. 

Cook, H. Roy, Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 

Craig, Wm. A., The Wayne County Telephone Co., Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 

Crandall, H. B., Inter-State Independent Te'ephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Aurora, II. 

Crandall, Geo. H., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Springfield, Ill. 

Crawford, Ned, Telephone Improvement Co., Chicago. 

Crowley, J. C., Jr., Peoples Telephone Co., Superior, Wis. 

Crowell, M. H., Julius Andrea & Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

‘an Edw., Conway Home Telephone *Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Coyne, R. H., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Crist, G. E., Blairsville Telephone Co., Blairsville, Pa. 

Crichton, A. M., Tri State Telegraph & Telephone Co., Un- 
iontown, Pa. 
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Curtis, W. T., American Electric Co., Chicago. 

Currier, H. D., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Cussius, J. H., Niantic & Harristown Tel. Co., Niantic, Il. 

Daggett, O. E., Macon Telephone Co., Macon, III. 

Daniel, W. S., Winona Telephone Co., Knox, Ind. 

Deane, J. R., Northum Telephone Toll Register Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Deck, Henry J., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Dee, David G., American Telephone Fire Alarm Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Deering, Chas. C., Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Dexter, P. P., Galva Telephone Co., Galva, III. 

Dickerson, Geo. W., North Electric Co., Galion, Ohio. 

Diehl, Clarence J., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Dover, H. B., Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 
ee T. L., Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Springfield, 

oO. 

Duvall, S. A., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Winni- 
peg, Can. 

Echols, C. I., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Edwards, J. B., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Edwards, S. R., TELEPHONY PuBLISHING Co., Chicago. 

Elliott, H. M., The Home Telephone Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Erickson, John, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Everett, J. W., El Paso Telephone Co., El Paso, II. 

Faris, Harry N., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Fenceton Telephone Co., Fenceton, Pa. 

Ferdinand, A. B., American Electric Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Fehrenbach, E. G., Dean Electric Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Ferguson, F. M., Mankato Citizens Telephone Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 

Fischer, L. W., National Carbon Co., Chicago. 

Finley, John H., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Findley, J. H., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Fisher, F. L., Decatur Home Telephone Co., Decatur, III. 

Fisher, John E., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Fister, Geo. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Flickinger, W. J., Atwood Telephone Co., Atwood, III. 

Foote, Albert H., Musolaphone Corporation, New York. 

Fort, K. W., Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chicago. 

“rostenson, Wm. G., Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 

Ganwoir, A. C., Winona Union Telephone Co., Winona, III. 

Garthwaite, P. F., Milton & Milton Junction Telephone Co., 
Milton Jct., Wis. 

Garnet, Vinton, Atwood Telephone Co., Atwood, II. 

Gillespie, D. J., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Glandon, Ed. D., Pike County Telephone Co., Pittsfield, Ill. 

Goldrick, H. C., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Goodrich, W. F., LaCrosse Telephone Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 

Gordon, R. E., El Paso Telephone Co., El Paso, III. 

Gould, Geo. F., Inter-State Independent Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Gould, Don. C., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Green, Russell E., Standard Underground Cable Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Greene, H. S., Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Griffith, Chas., Somerset Telephone Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

Groh, B. C., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Gullion, T. J., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, fl. 

Haase, A. L., Telephone Engineer, Chicago. 
wee Asher, Hillsdale County Telephone Co., Pittsford, 

ich. 

Hallstrom, A. S., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., High 
Point, N. C. 

Harges, Wm. F., Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Chicago. 

Harris, H. L., The Dean Electric Co., Elgin, Ohio. 

Harris, H. A., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Harman, E. L., Disko & Laketon Telephone €o., Disko, Ind. 

Hastie, J. R., TELEPHONY PUBLISHING Co., Chicago. 

Hatch, V. A., Home Telephone Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Haubrich, A. M., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

Hayden, J. F., North State Telephone Co., High Point, N. C. 
Pere, L. A., Stephenson County Telephone Co., Freeport, 


Henderson, R. C., The Manchester Telephone Co., Manches- 
ter, Ohio. 

Heston, Chas. E.. W. N. Matthews & Bro., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hirsch, Seymour, Automatic Electric Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Hogue, H. W., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Indianapolis, 

Hitzeman, H. L., Harlan Telephone Co., Harlan, Ind. 

Holland, A. C., Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Chicago. 
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Hollander, Chas. E., Newark Telephone Co., Newark, Ohio: 
Hunter, Mabel R., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago. 
, Hubacher, J. C., Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Fort Dodge, 
a. 
Hynemon, L. F., Lexington Home Telephone Co., Lexing- 
ton, IIL. 
eS Ihmsen, J. G., Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., Buffalo, 
Se 


Inks, H. E., Ligonier Telephone Co., Ligonier, Ind. 

Irwin, Gordon C., Farmers Telephone Co. of Sandwich, 
Sheridan, II. 

Janis, P. A., John A. Roebling & Sons Co., Chicago. 

Jeffery, H. E., Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

Jennings, Leroy, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Johnson, H. H., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Johnson, A. J., Stromberg-Carlson 
Chicago. 

Jones, C. L., Athens Home Telephone Co., Athens, Ohio. 

Jones, C. I., L. Benack, New York. 

Jones, Warner, Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Joy, G. A., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Junge, O. C., Reliable Electric Co., Chicago. 

Kellogg, L. D., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Kelsey, J. C., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Kest, E. C., Grant County Telephone Co., Millbank, S. D. 

Keith, Eleworth, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Kidney, W. W., Century Telephone Construction Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

King, Noah W., Amboy Home Telephone Co., Amboy, Ind. 

Klappenbach, E., TELEPHONY PUBLISHING Co., Chicago. 

Klausner, R. J., American Telephone Fire Alarm Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Klein, John M., Jr., Mathias Klein & Sons, Chicago. 

Klingle, E. L., Dean Electric Co., St. Paul. 

Koontz, E. E., Home Telephone Co., Bremen, Ind. 

Kratz, J. D., Dean Electric Co., Madison, Wis. 

Kroml, G. W., Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chicago. 

Kneisel, Arthur, Telephone Improvement Co., Chicago. 

Le Bourveau, L. G., American Electric Co., Chicago. 

La Fleur, L. E., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

Lamb, H. L., 
fornia, Pa. 

Lauer, A. J., Auburn, N. Y. 

Lawson, Geo. E., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Lawrence, E. C., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Lee, O. J., Anderson Electric & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Leich, O. M., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Geneva, IIl. 

Lewis, E. C., Telephone Improvement Co., Chicago. 

Leiman, Richard, American Electric Co., Chicago. 

Liestenfelt, F. L., Onwood Telephone Co., Onwood, Ind. 

Lincoln, F. H., Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

Long, L. L., Mt. Morris Telephone Exchange Co., Mt. Mor- 
rie, Pa. 

Luiz, Clarence E., Dallas Automatic Telephone Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Lyon, J. Lawrence, Standard Underground Cable Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mack, C. L., 
Ohio. 

Mack, T. J. W., Specialty Device Co., Chicago. 

Macduff, R. E., Paragon Electric Co., Chicago. 

MacDonald, A. S., Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Matthews, W. N., W. N. Matthews & Bro., St. Louis, Mo. 

MacDonald, J. A., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

Mahoney, H. P., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 

McCloud, E. F., Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

McCulloch, A. J., Zenith Telephone Co., Duluth, Minn. 
— Jas. C., Valley Home Telephone Co., Bay City, 

ich. 

McMeal, H. B., TELEPHONY PUBLISHING Co., Chicago. 

McNally, Frank, Albany Telephone Co., Albany, III. 
— Ray, Jasper County Telephone Co., Newton, 
owa. 

Middleton, J. B., Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Portland, 


Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Independent Telephone Construction Co., Cali- 


Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., Cleveland, 


re. 
Miller, E. G., Portage Home Telephone Co., Crisman, Ind. 
Miller, E. S., Portage Home Telephone Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 
Miller, E. H., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
Miller, John Z., Mutual Telephone Co., Erie, Pa. 
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Mock, Ed. J., Electricity Magazine Corporation, Chicago. 
Moore, J. M., Frank B. Cook, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Moore, Byron L., Century Telephone Construction Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Morin, D. H., Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 
Morier, Lawrence E., Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 
Morgan, F. W., Argos Telephone Co., Argos, Ind. 
Mueller, Wm., National Pole Co., Chicago. 
Mumille, P., Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
Murray, J. C., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
Myers, P. D., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb. 
Newman, Frank V., Michigan Independent Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Neill, D. M., Red Wing Telephone Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Neill, U. S., Red Wing Telenhone Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Nelson, C. G., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, II. 
Newburn, C. C., Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 
Newforth, Frank, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 
Noll, J. H., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, III. 
Northum, E. M., The Northum Telephone Toll Register Co., 
Stephens, Ark. 
Norton, Elbert F., Standard Underground Cable Co., Chi- 
cago. 
North, C. H., The North Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
Obergfell, H. F., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 
O’Connor, Wallace, National Carbon Co., Chicago. 
Ofterdahl, Leonard M., Chicago. 
Ofterdahl, S. G., Home Telephone Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Orth, Jas., Chicago. 
Ovitt, C. L., Northern Telephone Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Owens, Roy, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 
Paca, Wm. S., Petroleum Telephone Co., Oil City, Pa. 
Pardee, F. W., Ericsson Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pierce, M., Stephenson County Telephone Co., Freeport, III. 
Pierce, E. H., Western Electric Co., Chicago. 
Pittsburgh-Butler Telephone Co., Butler, Pa. 
Pietzcker, E. J., Standard Underground Cable Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Plain Grove Telephone Co., Plain Grove, Pa. 
. Pogue, Wm., Whitley County Telephone Co., Columbia City, 
nd. 
Pratt, Edward I., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Price, H. A., Consolidated Telephone Co., Bad Axe, Mich. 
Rader, F. A., Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 
Ramsey, W. H., Auburn Telephone Co., Auburn, III. 
Randall, C. B., Stevens Co. Telephone Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Reichmann, Frank, Chicago Musolaphone Co., Chicago. 
Reinke, Eugene <A., Stromberg-Carlson Telephune Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. , 
Redding, Chas. S., The Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Reid, A. C., Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, III. 
Redmond, M. W., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 
Richardson, D. B., Chicago Journal, Chicago. 
Risser, J. F., Des Plaines Telephone Co., Des Plaines, III. 
Robinson, G. W., Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. 
Roberts, A. J., Dean Electric Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rodormer, Geo. W., Reliable Electric Co., Chicago. 
Rogers, W. M., Standard Underground Cable Co., Chicago. 
Routh, Wm. P., Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 
Ruehlmann, F. J., Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 
Sauerbier, A. S., Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Saunders, Carl, Interior Telephone Co., Grinnell, Iowa. 
Saunders, G. L., Electrical Contract Co., Grinnell, Iowa. 
Scoville, Geo. A., The Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
Schafer, G. W., Farmers Telephone Co., Ashton, IIl. 
Schade, E. D., Johnstown Telephone Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Schumacher, F. A., Evanston, IIl. 
Schmidtbauer, J. C., Julius Andrae Sons Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Schotte, K. B., Kittanning Telephone Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
Scott, J. W., Commercial Telephone Co., Warsaw, Ind. 
, a. R. R., Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., Columbia City, 
nd. 
Sechler, Leon, St. Joe Telephone Co., St. Joe, Ind. 
Selden, Fredk. L., Chicago. 
: - ered Fred, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Elwood, 
n 
Seals, J. A., Chicago. 
Setvats, Oley, Argyle Telephone Co., Argyle, Wis. 
Seybold, J. A., Sidell Telephone Co., Sidell, Ill. 
Shands, A. J., Kinloch Telephone Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Shafer, Harriet, Premier Electric Co., Chicago. 
Shafer, Earl P., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Shimel, C. W., Shimel Telephone Co., Casey, Ill. 
Shufflin, T. J., Peoples Telephone Co. of Butler, Butler, Pa. 
Silldorff, Jos. B., Benson Telephone Co., Benson, III. 
Slingluff, W. H., John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Chicago. 
Slippery Rock Telephone Co., Slippery Rock, Pa. 
—_ Lloyd, Stephenson County Telephone Co., Freeport, 
Smith, W. L., Badger State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Neillsville, Wis. 
Smith, L. E., American Electric Co., Chicago. 
Smith, O. W., Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 
Smith, J. A., Transmitter, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Smith, Arthur Bessey, Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 
Smythe, W. W., Jr., The Fibre Conduit Co., Chicago. 
Spake, L. C., Electrical World, Chicago. 
Sterrett, E. S., Henry Telephone Co., Henry, II. 
Stephens, J. F., Gibson Home Telephone Co., Gibson City, 


Co., 


Ill 
Steinkamp, J. E., Sandusky Telephone Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Stigberg, A. O., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 

Chicago. 

Stockerson, J. M., LaCrosse Telephone Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 

Stoltenberg, Louis, Tri-City Automatic Telephone Co., Dav- 
enport, Ia. 

Stuart, R. C., The Telephone Improvement Co., Chicago. 

Stoops, Claude R., Nappanee Telephone Co., Nappanee, Ind. 

Stanton, L. W., Tri-City Automatic Telephone Co., Daven- 
port, Ia. 

Swain, W. C., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 

Thompson, C. M., Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Thompson, W. G., Valley Telephone Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 

Tompkins, Jno. F., Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 

Thompson, T. E., Colfax, Wis. 

Tolten, I. L., Winona Telephone Co., Knox, Ind. 

Tomlinson, Sam, Winona Telephone Co., Plymouth, Ind. 

Tracy, F. W., Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chicago. 

Treker, F. E., W. N. Mathews & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Turk, H. I. D., Waverly Telephone Co., Waverly, Iil. 

Turner, A. S., Winona Union Telephone Co., Winona, III. 

Turner, E. O., Tri-City Automatic Home Telephone Co., 

Rock Island, III. 

Umbach, Martin, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ft. 

Wayne, Ind. 

‘ + W. J., Logansport Home Telephone Co., Logansport, 
nd. 
Valentine, Richard, 

Janesville, Wis. 

Vivian, R. A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

: Voss, J. B., Tri State Automatic Telephone Co., Davenport, 

a. : 

Wacker, J. L., Western Electric Co., Chicago.- 

Warner, Claude A., Morocco, Ind. 

Watkins, Guy, Newark Telephone Co., Newark, Ohio. 
Warner, Oscar, American Electric Co., Chicago. 

— B. F., National Telephone & Electric Co., Clin- 

ton, 3 
Webster, H. G., The Telephone Improvement Co., Chicago. 
Wegener, R., Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., Milwau- 

kee, Wis. 

Wells, E. Newton, Illinois Telephone & Telegraph Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Weirich, P. J.. The Union Telephone Co., Monroe, Wis. 

Wescott, D. E., Inland Electric Co., Chicago. 

Whetter, Harry H., Farr Telephone Co., Chicago. 

Wilder, H. E., Home Telephone Co., Angola, Ind. 

Wilms, H. J., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Wilkins, C. W., National Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wilson, W. H., Union Telephone Co. of Erie, Erie, Pa. 

Wilson, Geo. O., Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Peoria, III. 

Wing, Nelman F., Home Telephone Co., Grass Lake, Mich. 

Winter, W. N., Oregon-Washington Telephone Co., Hood 
River, Ore. 

Woodruff, Paul H., Telephone Engineer, Chicago. 

Woods, F. C., Galesburg Union Telephone Co., Galesburg, 

Ill. 

Wright, John H., Home Telephone Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Wylie, L. J., Decatur Home Telephone Co., Decatur, III. 

Young, Fred A., Cass County Home Telephone Co., Dow- 
agiac, Mich. 

Young, Brig. S., Beaumont Telephone Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

Zeluff, J. E., National Pole Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Badger Telegraph & Telephone Co., 











The Taxi-Phone. 

The Dawson Taxicab Co., of Decatur, Ill., has a plan which 
it is expected will increase its business as well as accommo- 
date its patrons. This enter- 
prising concern has rented a 
number of Stromberg-Carlson 
Mine-A-Phone sets from _ the 
Home Telephone Co. of Deca- 
tur, and has placed them at 
prominent points throughout the 
city. These “Taxi-phones,” as 
they are termed, all connect di- 
rect to a private branch ex- 
change board in the _ taxicab 
company’s garage, and are en- 
tirely independent of the main 
telephone exchange system. 

The accompanying _ illustra- 
tion shows one of the Dawson 
company’s fair patrons calling 
the garage. This is an entirely 
new use for both the Mine-A- 
Phone and the private branch 
exchange switchboard. As the 
whole system is the property of 
the local telephone company, its 
revenue rentals are by no means 
small. 

The advantage of the private 
branch exchange in modern 
business is recognized more and more each day. Live tele- 
phone exchange managers are on the lookout for opportuni- 
ties and advocate the installation of these systems to all pos- 
sible users. The dependability of Stromberg-Carlson equip- 





Calling a “Taxi.” 


ment does much to insure it against destructive upkeep ex-. 


pense so that the rentals derived from the systems is prac- 
tically clear “velvet.” 





U. S. Tests of Various Wood Preservatives. 

For the purpose of supplying accurate information to 
pole users who frequently inquire as to the reason for the 
higher price of Avenarius Carbolineum wood preservative 
treatment over coal tar creosote, the Carbolineum Wood 
Preserving Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., calls attention to a 
government report respecting the relative volatility of the 
two preservatives. This report was issued by the Forest 
Products Laboratory, of Madison, Wis., a branch of the 
forest service of the United States department of agricul- 
ture, and is a progress report dealing with one of the stand- 
ard tests as to the comparative efficiency of various wood 
preservatives. 

The purpose of the test was to secure comparative data 
on the volatilization of creosote L-54 and Avenarius Car- 
bolineum from wood. The tests were made on especially 
prepared pieces of noble fir 7% in. x 1% in. x 6 in. in size. 
Three pieces were selected for the test on coal tar creosote 
L-54 and three for Avenarius Carbolineum. They were 
placed in an electrically heated oven and maintained at a 
constant temperature of 40 deg. C. by means of a thermo- 
stat until they ceased to lose weight. A moderate and con- 
stant current of air was drawn through the apparatus by 
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means of an aspirator. The air was dried before entering 
the oven by being passed through two calcium chloride 
towers, 2% in. in diameter, 12 in. high, and arranged in 
series. This precaution was taken to prevent the specimens 
from absorbing water. 

The pieces were taken from the oven and placed, together 
with the preservatives, at 180 deg. F., in tin containers, and 
then placed in the 1%-by 4 ft. treating cylinder in the wood 
preservation laboratory. Compressed air was applied at 
125 lbs. per squaré inch pressure and maintained for one- 
half hour. The pieces were then removed and the amount 
of oil absorbed determined. They were immediately re- 
placed in the constant temperature oven and kept there for 
12 weeks. During this period the three pieces of each set 
were removed and weighed as a whole once each week, and 
separately once every month. 

The pieces treated with coal tar creosote L-54 absorbed 
an average of .0636 pounds of oil per piece, or 13.45 pounds 
per cu. ft. The pieces treated with Avenarius Carbolineum 
absorbed an average of .0777 pound of oil per piece, or 16.4 
pounds per cu. ft. At the end of 12 weeks, the pieces 
treated with coal tar creosote L-54 had lost an average of 
.0141 pound of oil per piece, or 22.2 per cent of the amount 
injected; and the pieces treated with Avenarius Carbolineum 
had lost an average of .0029 pound of oil per piece, or 3.7 
per cent of the amount injected. These results show that 
coal tar creosote L-54 lost considerably more oil by vola- 
tilization than Avenarius Carbolineum. 

Taking this evidence in consideration, says the Car- 
bolineum Wood Preserving Co., and further assuming that 
the same comparative showings would result from a leach- 
ing test, poles being exposed to the action of air as well as 
of water, conclusions of the relative value of the two prod- 
ucts may be easily drawn. - 








The “Pocket Phone” Testing Receiver. 
Announcement is made that the testing receiver shown by 
Stewart Brothers, of Ottawa, IIl., at last year’s convention of 
the National Independent Telephone Association, and known 
as the “Pocket Phone,” is now ready for the market. For the 





The “Pocket Phone’’ Receiver. 
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benefit of those who did not see this remarkable little instru- 
ment last year, it is herein described, and a view of it shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

The Pocket Phone is principally designed for the use of 
troublemen and installers of common battery plants. It is said 
to be a perfect transmitter, when used as a transmitter, and a 
perfect receiver, when used as a receiver. Its use enables 
one to talk over long distance with as much volume, it is 
claimed, as any transmitter, and it receives equally well. It 
may be carried in the pocket and used when needed. 

As a test receiver on a common battery, it is a complete tele- 
phone minus a bell. It is much easier to carry than a combin- 
ation set and is declared to be less liable to breakage because 
it goes into a man’s pocket and does not have to be carried 
partially exposed, or on a strap where it is likely to swing 
against a pole or fall and break. Cords and clips are fur- 
nished with the Pocket Phone. It is sold by Cracraft-Leich 
Electric Co., Genoa, Ill., or by Stewart Bros., Ottawa, Ill., and 
is being shown by both companies at the conventions. 

Phoney Bill and Uncle Sam. 

That Phoney Bill knows on which side bread is buttered is 
plain from the accompanying reproduction from the January 
calendar blotter of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
of Rochester, N. Y. This may be a useful hint to the Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. “Keep up with Uncle Sam,” is 
the motto of Phoney Bill. The January calendar which ac- 




















Where To Find Phoney Bill. 


companies this timely sentiment, has three red figures to focus 
attention on days of the convention of the Independent Tele- 
phone Assocation of America and three blue dates for the 
convention of the National Independent Telephone Association. 





The Simplex Manual. 

On the press, for the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Boston, 
is a 92-page booklet which “just fits the pocket” as well as 
the needs of every electrical man who has anything to do 
with wiring problems. It is full of tables and other informa- 
tion of all sorts about insulated conductors and other matters 
electrical, and is equipped with an unusually complete index. 
Printed on a fine thin paper, and bound with stiff covers, the 
book is to be distributed gratis to those who ask for it. 

The Printing of Telephone Forms. 

Concentrated effort has made possible the growth and devel- 
opment of the Phono-Print Co., of Defiance, Ohio, printers of 
a large number of forms used in conducting telephone ex- 
changes. 

Ever since the inception of the Independent telephone move- 
me it the Phono-Print Co. has been actively engaged in the 
pe hah of the necessary blanks, books and forms re- 
quired by the vast number of Independent telephone ex- 
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changes, and has kept pace with the demands made upon it 
as the Independent movement has grown and developed. 

The company has customers in every state of the Union, in 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico and in Alaska. Books, blanks and 
forms of every conceivable kind for the transaction of the 
telephone business ‘are manufactured, many of them being car- 





Section of Composing Room. 


ried in stock continually for immediate shipment, and a force 
of about 50 employes is kept busy in this work. 

This company is located in a section of the United States 
from which shipments can be made to the best advantage, 
whether by parcel post, express or freight. The entire equip- 
ment is modern, and it is declared that no expense has been 
spared in providing the best and most efficient machinery 
needed in making the large variety of forms required by In- 
dependent telephone operators. 

While the large majority of telephone companies use such 
forms as have proven best by long usage and experience, some 
companies use their own forms, as best adapted to their par- 
ticular needs, which can be supplied by the Phono-Print Co. 

The following list shows the extent of the line offered by 
the Phono-Print Co.: 

Corporation records, stock certificates, corporation seals, ren- 
tal and toll records, lease and rental records, cash books, litho- 
graphed letterheads, two-color envelopes, toll ledgers, toll 





Forms. 


Presses Used for Printing Small 


journals, manifold journals, manifold ledgers, stock toll tickets 
without company name, toll tickets with company name, two- 
color bank checks, voucher checks, combined rental receipts 
and toll bills, monthly check reports, toll bills, rental receipts, 
trouble tickets, orders on treasurer, rubber stamps, paper clips. 





The New Year With Ericsson. 
“The year just passed was one of the best we ever had,” 
said Frank W. Pardee, vice“president and general manager of 
the Ericsson Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, when seen at the La Salle 
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Hotel recently. “The present promises even better 
things for Independent telephony and, of course, for our com- 
pany. The decision of the Bell company gives a big boost to 
all Independent companies which now can offer the same toll 
facilities better local facilities than their 
competitors. 

“Independent telephone companies must, however, pay close 


year 


and in most cases 





Farmer Line Special Telephone. 


attention to their sub-station equipment if they are to be in a 
position to take advantage of the long distance connections. 
This means that the very best transmitters and receivers must 
be used. The Ericsson multicellular capsule transmitter stands 
in a class by itself. There are six compartments for the car- 
bon instead of the one in other transmitters. This means that 
there is one-sixth of the usual chance of the carbon’s packing. 
A dead transmitter is about as unsatisfactory a thing as pos- 
sible and on long or noisy lines where the transmitter has to 
be forced the usual result is a dead or ‘tin panny’ sound which 
gets worse the more the transmitter is forced. With the six 
carbon compartments there is almost no chance whatever of 
all compartments packing at the same time so that you will 
always have a live transmitter if it is an Ericsson. 

“Another big feature and an unusual advantage is the cap- 


ae 


Ericsson Multicellular Capsule Transmitter. 





sule construction. The capsule is easily removed in case of a 
burnout and it is guaranteed forever. It has been found possible 
to place these capsules in the shells of other makes of trans- 
mitters so that companies. having transmitter trouble have 
changed their transmitters at a minimum of expense and work 
by buying only the capsule and retaining rings, and putting 
them in their present shells. 

“The Ericsson company has continued its reputation as a 
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pioneer by bringing out the “Farmer Line Special” telephone. 
This telephone is for use on lines where a great deal of ‘rub- 
bering’ goes on. 

“No battery is used unless the party is talking, and only 
the receiver is on the line, so that there is a great saving in 
batteries, besides preventing all outside noises from interfer- 
ing with the talking subscribers. No longer will the batteries 
be used up in two months or less and the talking subscribers 
be interrupted by phonographs, babies, etc. This telephone is 
exhibited at both conventions and is creating a stir wherever 
shown. 

“This last year we have added to our previous large list of 
distributing points so that we are now practically ‘one day by 
freight’ from any Independent telephone company in the 
United States. This is*something that no other manufacturer 
can say and that the operating companies themselves appreciate 
it is evidenced by the number who telegraph us for rush ship- 
ments which cannot be handled by any other company. 

“It is our sincere hope that 1914 may mean as much to every 
Independent telephone company as it promises for Ericsson 
telephones and that it may be ‘crowned with success.’ ” 


Indiana Steel Company Reduces Telephone Wire Prices. 
The Indiana Steel & Wire Co., of Muncie, Ind., has made 
effective a reduction of one-fourth cent per pound in the 
pricé of telephone and telegraph wire, in sympathy with 
the reductions in the price of common wire products. A 
revised price list has been issued which may be had upon 
application. A greater reduction has been made than was 
at first anticipated with the view of advancing prices later. 
In the past year the company has had made by outside 
experts at different times over 100 scientific tests of its 
wire for resistance, galvanization, tensile strength, elonga- 





_tion, etc., and the general average of all the tests is de- 


clared to be about 25 per cent. better than standard speci- 
fications. The company maintains a complete analytical, 
electrical and physical laboratory, in charge of experienced 
experts, who carefully safeguard the product at every stage 
of its manufacture. It guarantees its wire to be standard 
and to withstand every test. It also guarantees prompt 
shipment and quick delivery. 





A New Cure for Old Trouble. 


“The telephone’s ringing—it’s not for us, 
But I must go to the ’plione. 

It’s Mrs. Jones calling the Simpson’s house, 
I can tell by the bell’s loud tone. 

And I mustn’t miss what she has to say, 
She’s the biggest gossip in town.” 

So off the hook the receiver comes— 

And the battery starts to run down. 


“Land sakes alive! My hands are all suds; 
Jennie you go to the ’phone. 
There’s some one calling the Jenkinses— 
I must get this washing done. 
Don’t miss a word that they have to say, 
For maybe it’s Mrs. Brown.” 
So Jennie takes down the receiver again, 
And the battery’s still running down. 


Father comes in from the chores at night, 
And while mother set the bread, 
He listens to all the neighbors talk 
Till it’s time to go to bed. 
And so it goes on day after day 
Till the wire chief says with a frown, 
“That thirty-one line’s only two months old 
And the battery’s all run down.” 


“An Ericsson farmer line special ’phone 
Is the thing for a line like this,” 

The troubleman said, as he drove along, 
With feelings that weren’t all bliss. 

“The Ericsson new special farmer ’phone 
Is winning a great renown. 

Subscribers can rubber all day and night, 

And the batteries won’t run down.” 





